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LAYMEN  SPEAKING 


Ouite  some  time  ago  a letter  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  a large  num- 
ber of  Pulpit  Committees  seeking  pastors  for  their  vacant  churches. 
In  the  letter  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the  committees  were  asked  to 
give  their  frank  impressions,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  of  the  candidates 
they  had  heard,  without  mentioning  any  names.  The  response  to  this  inquiry 
was  immediate  and  almost  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  alumni  have  already 
been  given  the  laymen’s  impressions  of  the  minister  and  his  work,  now  we 
shall  present  their  views  regarding  his  sermons.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  the  minister’s  frank  estimate  of  the  laymen,  but  just  now  we  are  under 
scrutiny. 

The  laymen  know  what  they  like.  “I  like  the  sermon  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.”  ‘‘What  a man  says  in  his  public 
address  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  what  he  conveys.”  ‘‘He  preached  with 
earnestness  and  sincerity  and  simplicity.”  “The  best  sermon  I have  heard 
lately  was  so  inspiring  and  yet  done  in  such  a simple,  straightforward  way 
everyone  in  the  congregation  was  impressed  and  carried  away  a real  message 
for  the  week  to  come.” 

But  what  about  the  message?  “We  judged  content  first  and  then  the 
manner  of  presentation.”  Laymen  are  very  sure  what  they  do  not  like.  “Not  the 
type  of  preaching  that  does  not  exalt  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.”  “Not  the  social 
type  of  preaching  which  expects  man’s  planning  and  work  to  bring  in  the 
millennium.”  Not  “spending  a long  time  proving  points  we  believe  already.” 
Said  one  churchman,  “Our  minister,  sir,  can  answer  more  questions  that  no- 
body is  asking  than  any  minister  we  ever  had.”  “Not  dogma  and  theology,” 
and  then  he  proceeds  on  a positive  note,  “but  simple  exposition  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  man  and  of  the  powerful  results  which  follow  living 
in  the  light  of  such  understanding.”  This,  of  course,  is  theology  and  dogma, 
but  what  the  listener  is  rebelling  against  is  dead  orthodoxy,  truth  presented 
like  a theological  textbook,  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  made  duller  than 
the  dullest  philosophical  treatise. 

But  let  us  hear  the  laymen  speak  more  positively  about  the  message.  “A 
little  more  mysticism,  with  less  discussion  of  economics  and  social  problems 
would  be  a tonic  to  our  churches  and  make  for  more  spirituality  in  the  pul- 
pit.” “There  is  a minister  in  this  city,  whose  congregation  has  grown  out- 
standingly, and  while  I know  that  he  is  an  indefatigable  minister,  visiting 
and  spending  himself  without  stint,  I am  convinced  after  listening  to  several 
of  his  sermons  over  the  radio,  that  the  type  of  sermon  always  preached  has 
no  small  share  in  his  success.  ‘And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me,’  seems  to  be  graven  upon  his  soul.  No  matter  where  he  begins — 
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Moses,  David,  Paul — he  ends  with  Christ.”  “My  judgment  of  an  effective 
and  inspiring  sermon  is  a sermon  with  a subject  and  an  appropriate  Scrip- 
ture text ; the  speaker  beginning  with  his  text  and  ending  with  his  text — his  ; 
entire  message  to  dwell  on  the  subject  accompanying  his  text  which  may 
be  expounded  from  several  angles  and  not  drifting  away  from  his  text  as 
many  speakers  do.  To  keep  one  thought  central  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  i 
during  the  message,  although  approached  from  different  angles,  gives  us  1 
something  to  take  home  and  meditate  upon.”  “I  like  to  see  a minister  take  t 
a text,  take  it  apart  and  put  it  together  again.”  How  much  more  eloquent  ? 
that  is  than  the  language  of  the  schools — thesis,  analysis,  synthesis.  What  ;; 
the  laymen  want,  although  they  may  not  know  it,  is  exegesis,  drawing  out  J: 
from  (ex)  the  passage  the  ideas  of  the  author,  not  eisegesis,  reading  into 
(eis)  the  passage  the  ideas  of  the  preacher.  Good  exegesis  is  the  basis  of  good  ,j 
preaching.  They  want  God’s  Word,  not  man’s,  but  with  some  pertinence  to  ,1 
it.  “I  want  down  to  earth  sermons  that  deal  with  daily  problems  which  con- 
front the  people  and  the  world.”  “There  was  one  minister  who  selected  a 
text  but  did  not  try  to  make  it  applicable  to  modern  times.”  “From  a lay-  , 
man’s  point  of  view,  I think  that  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  the  congregation 
for  the  minister  to  take  a modern  problem ; finding  its  parallel  in  the  Bible, 
and  drawing  the  lines  for  the  congregation.” 

Was  the  sermon  interesting  and  gripping?  “So  many  of  the  ministers  t: 
did  not  hold  our  interest  and  challenge  us.  They  just  had  not  learned  the  art 
of  capturing  and  holding  attention.”  The  inexcusable  sin  in  the  pulpit  is'  1 
dullness.  But  there  were  ministers  who  did  capture  and  hold  attention.  How 
did  they  do  it?  We  will  let  the  laymen  tell  us. 

i.  “He  got  hold  of  us  at  once,  moved  along  and  arrived.”  How  the  people1  & 
do  like  to  have  the  preacher  begin  where  they  are  and  make  some  point  I 
of  contact  with  what  is  in  their  mind,  as  Peter  did  in  his  great  sermon  at  i 
Pentecost.  Many  in  the  audience  that  day,  when  they  heard  the  Christians 
“speaking  in  tongues”  were  thinking  and  even  saying,  “They  are  filled  with; 
new  wine.”  As  a result  Peter’s  sermon  had  the  most  amazing  opening  sen-i 
tence  a sermon  ever  had,  “We  are  not  drunk.”  But  he  got  their  attention;  a 
and  they  stayed  with  him  as  he  proceeded  from  a few  remarks  on  spirits1  |0 
to  a consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  i rt 

In  line  with  their  desire  that  a sermon  move  along,  many  laymen  com-  ) 
plain  of  lengthy  introductions.  It  would  be  well  if  we  should  resolve  in  an 
introduction  never  to  generalize,  philosophize,  theologize,  “preacherize.”  a 
The  congregation  is  still  cold  and  not  ready  for  exhortation.  All  that  it  asks  n 
is  that  in  the  beginning  we  be  specific,  concrete,  introductory,  and  brief.  if) 
But  the  criticism  that  occurs  more  often  than  all  others  combined  is  this 
one — lack  of  organization.  “We  found  that  a sermon  became  dull  and  uti-. 
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interesting  because  the  minister  rambled.”  “The  outline  was  not  clear.”  “The 
outline  was  too  complicated.”  “There  was  no  outline.  We  could  carry  nothing 
away.”  In  this  connection  Halford  E.  Luccock  has  a most  penetrating  ob- 
servation, “The  power  of  a sermon  lies  in  its  structure;  not  in  its  decoration.” 

And  what  of  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon?  “We  heard  some  good  sermons 
that  started  out  well,  but  never  came  to  a good  solid  conclusion.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  the  minister  taken  four  or  five  minutes  to  point  up 
the  whole  discourse  with  a terse  summary  of  his  theme,  leaving  his  audience 
with  a pithy  statement  of  the  point  of  it  all.”  Jesus’  conclusions  were  very 
pithy  and  very  brief.  “He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.”  “Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.” 

2.  “He  made  everything  so  clear.”  “I  understood  him.”  That  is  a great 
thing  to  say  regarding  a minister.  “He  employed  well  chosen  illustrations 
that  really  illustrated.” 

“Some  of  the  sermons  sounded  like  essays.”  The  most  recent  Nobel  Prize 
| winner,  Winston  Churchill,  composed  his  great  history  of  World  War  II 
by  first  speaking  it  into  the  recording  machine  and  then  revising  the  type- 
written sheets;  thus  combining  the  directness  of  the  spoken  word  with  the 
smoothness  of  the  written  style.  As  a result  his  productions  are  never 
essavish  or  bookish. 

3.  “The  sermon  was  so  close  to  our  daily  problems.”  Most  of  the  revela- 
tions of  Jesus  were  made  in  answer  to  a question. 

4.  “He  had  convictions  and  an  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious.”  A lack 
here  was  the  second  most  common  criticism  made  by  the  laity.  “Another 
criticism  I would  offer  is  anent  the  use  of  qualifying  adverbs  or  phrases. 
There  is  a man  who  occupies  a very  large  place  whose  sermons  are  so  strewn 
with  ‘perhaps,’  ‘almost,’  ‘possibly,’  that  for  me  he  does  not  preach  as  one 
having  authority,  and  I contend  that  it  is  better  to  challenge,  even  to  the 
point  of  bringing  on  a discussion,  than  to  placate.”  This  calls  to  mind  Charles 
R.  Brown’s  burlesque  of  a certain  minister : “My  beloved  hearers,  if  I may 
call  you  so,  you  are  under  some  measure  of  moral  obligation  to  repent,  so 
to  speak,  and  in  case  you  do  not,  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
remote  possibility  that  you  may  be  damned,  as  it  were,  to  a certain  extent.” 
“I  noticed  a lack  of  enthusiasm  in  delivering  his  messages.  I cannot  help 
but  feel  that  a minister  who  is  really  sold  on  the  message  he  has  to  deliver 
can  certainly  make  us  laugh  or  cry  once  in  a while.  Someone  has  said,  ‘Burn- 
ing words  appeal  to  the  emotions,  as  well  as  to  the  intellect;  they  stir  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  intellect  and  touch  the  heart.’  Ministers  have  something 
1 to  sell.  They  should  sell  it!  Get  enthusiastic.  Prove  to  their  hearers  that  they 
are  sold  on  their  product.” 
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5.  “He  kept  us  on  the  edge  of  our  seats.”  Why  not?  We  have  the  most 
exciting  news  in  the  world  to  proclaim.  There  should  be  an  element  of  sus- 
pense in  every  sermon. 

What  of  the  delivery?  “He  was  in  too  much  of  a hurry  to  get  through. 
Maybe  he  had  another  appointment  on  his  mind,  but  if  so  why  not  get  a 
substitute?”  “He  was  a cold  proposition.”  “Reading  the  whole  sermon  de- 
stroys the  effect  on  the  congregation.  Notes  are  often  necessary  and  could 
be  used  as  reference,  but  close  reading  keeps  the  head  down  and  the  voice 
from  coming  out  well.”  “One  thing  our  committee  agrees  upon  is  that  a 
read  sermon  is  a dead  sermon.” 

“I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the  man  in  the  pulpit  get  away  from 
dependence  upon  notes,  or  at  least  make  their  use  as  incidental  as  a second 
wrist  watch.  The  sermons  we  remember  are  the  ones  in  which  the  minister 
was  talking  to  the  congregation,  not  delivering  a prepared  oration  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  periods,  the  cadences  and  the  allusions  all  in 
just  the  proper  order.”  “The  sermons  we  liked  best  were  delivered  with 
the  countenance  of  the  preacher  turned  to  the  congregation  rather  than  to 
a sheaf  of  notes.  Assuming  the  preacher  to  be  moved  by  Divine  inspiration, 
the  people  should  see  some  evidence  of  his  reliance  upon  the  Almighty  for 
guidance  while  in  the  pulpit.” 

Hear  sound  counsel  from  one  of  the  very  effective  preachers  of  our  day. 
Dr.  Harold  Cooke  Phillips,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  “Conceive  your  subject  clearly,  get  hold  of  it  firmly,  let  your  mind 
be  thoroughly  charged  and  vitalized  with  the  proper  force  of  it  and  speak 
out  of  the  fullness  of  your  heart.” 

One  hastens  to  bring  this  symposium  to  a conclusion  as  he  recalls  the 
judgments  of  the  laymen  upon  sermon  length.  “The  sermon  was  too  long, 
thirty-five  minutes.”  “We  heard  sermons  which  were  designed  for  twenty 
minutes,  but  were  lengthened  to  twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  last  ten  minutes 
were  wasted  effort.”  “An  age  that  supports  the  Luce  publications  will  not 
suffer  the  discursiveness  of  Jonathan  Edwards.”  “One  can  preach  too  long. 
I have  asked  many;  most  are  agreed  that  twenty  minutes  is  long  enough.” 
“Length  depends  upon  interest.” 
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PORTENT  AND  PROMISE  IN  THE 


OTHER  AMERICA1 

John  A.  Mackay 


COLLEAGUES  of  the  Faculty, 
members  of  the  Student  Body, 
honored  guests  and  friends  of  Princeton 
Seminary. 

With  the  service  of  this  evening 
Princeton  Seminary  begins  its  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-second  session.  On  be- 
half of  my  Faculty  colleagues  I would 
welcome  to  the  campus  and  to  this 
sacred  place  all  who  are  here  present  in 
Miller  Chapel.  I welcome  back  my 
Faculty  colleague,  Dr.  Emile  Cailliet, 
who  returns  from  his  sabbatical  leave. 
I welcome  a new  colleague  who  will  be 
with  us  during  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished theologian  from  India,  Dr. 
Devadutt,  Dean  of  Serampore  College. 
I welcome  some  younger  members  of 
the  Faculty  who  are  to  function  this 
year  as  instructors : Miss  Dorothy 
Kirkwood,  Mr.  Raymond  Strong,  and 
Mr.  Arlan  Dohrenburg.  I also  welcome 
two  distinguished  friends  who  are  to 
render  service  in  special  courses,  Dr. 
Samuel  Moffett,  who  returned  from 
China  when  China  was  closed  to  mis- 
sionaries, and  Dr.  Hans  Hofmann,  who 
is  back  with  us  here  again  after  having 
got  his  doctor’s  degree  in  Europe.  I 
welcome  finally  all  students,  new  and 
old,  and  very  especially  those  of  you 
who  are  with  us  for  the  first  time. 

May  I tender,  on  behalf  of  us  all,  a 
very  special  welcome  to  those  students 
and  friends  who  come  to  us  from 

1 Address  by  President  Mackay  in  Miller 
Chapel  on  September  29,  1953,  at  the  opening 
of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  session 
of  the  Seminary. 


abroad,  and  among  that  group,  our 
missionary  guests  in  Payne  Hall.  You 
have  a very  special  place  in  our  hearts. 
You  bring  more  to  our  campus  than  we 
ever  dare  to  admit.  All  that  we  have  in 
this  Seminary  community  is  yours. 

It  is  fitting  too  that,  as  I extend  this 
word  of  welcome,  I should  read  a tele- 
gram from  a late  beloved  colleague, 
Dr.  Donald  Wheeler,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech,  now  retired  and  sorely 
missed.  He  says : 

“Greetings  to  President  Mackay, 
Faculty,  students,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Seminary  family.  With 
best  wishes  for  53-54. 

Donald  Wheeler” 

This  telegram  comes  from  Dr.  Wheel- 
er’s place  of  exile  in  Hollywood ! 

I have  chosen  as  the  theme  of  this 
opening  address  a topic  which  has 
grown  out  of  a recent  month  spent  in 
South  America.  I have  phrased  it  thus : 
“Portent  and  Promise  in  the  Other 
America.” 

By  the  “Other  America”  I mean,  of 
course,  that  vast  continental  area  which 
extends  southwards  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  that  river  which  separates  us 
from  Mexico  and  which  is  becoming 
known  as  “Wet-Back  Stream.”  This 
area  stretches  southward  across  the 
equator  to  the  Magellan  Straits  and  the 
roaring  breakers  of  Cape  Horn.  Here 
are  twenty  republics  which  speak  one 
or  the  other  of  three  Latin  tongues, 
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so  that  this  America  to  the  south  of  us 
is  commonly  known  as  Latin  America. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  this  last  vacation 
time,  after  I had  given  a week  to  our 
Institute  of  Theology,  to  take  a plane 
for  the  River  Plate  republics  of  Uru- 
guay and  Argentina.  I was  headed  for 
Buenos  Aires  in  fulfillment  of  a promise 
made  three  years  ago  to  give  what  is 
known  in  the  Union  Seminary  of  that 
city  as  the  Carnahan  Lectures.  On  the 
way  southward  I spent  a week  in  the 
Uruguayan  capital  of  Montevideo.  I 
was  about  two  weeks  in  Argentina,  and 
some  nine  days,  on  my  way  home- 
ward, in  Brazil.  I did  not  go  to  South 
America,  it  ought  to  be  said,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  any  Moderatorial  responsi- 
bility, nor  was  it  necessary  to  draw 
upon  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  coffers 
to  pay  the  journey.  The  remuneration 
from  the  Lectureship  was  enough  to 
cover  expenses,  although  I was  able, 
I hope,  to  render  some  Moderatorial 
service  in  each  of  the  countries  visited. 

It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  those 
lands.  Had  it  been  so,  I should  cer- 
tainly refrain  from  giving  what  could 
be  no  more  than  a travelogue  or,  at 
best,  some  very  impressionistic  account 
of  great  neighbors  to  the  South.  As  it 
was,  I was  able  to  focus  this  visit  within 
the  perspective  of  a thirty-eight-year 
contact,  more  or  less,  with  the  Latin 
American  world. 

It  was  in  1915,  just  after  graduation 
from  Princeton  Seminary,  that  I went 
on  a journey  to  South  America  in 
search  of  a mission  field  for  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  I passed  through 
the  Panama  Canal  a few  months  after 
the  Canal  was  opened.  I had  the  ex- 
perience, quite  unusual  nowadays,  of 
passing  through  the  Magellan  Straits 
when  the  glaciers  of  winter  were  visible. 


Travel  was  slow,  but  you  had  a sense 
of  glorious  freedom  in  those  days.  I 
did  not  have  to  show  a passport  all  the 
way  around  South  America.  Passports, 
at  that  time,  were  almost  unknown, 
even  to  enter  the  United  States ! There 
was  no  MacCarran  Act  to  trouble  one. 

I could  not  but  recall  last  July,  as 
I soared  down  on  a Pan-American 
plane,  the  freighter  on  which  Mrs.  Mac- 
kay  and  I left  London  for  Peru  in 
1916.  It  took  us  seventeen  days  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  the  only  passengers  on 
board  a small  freighter,  which  spent 
much  of  its  time  evading  submarines 
en  route.  There  followed  sixteen  years 
of  residence  in  three  different  countries, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Mexico,  and  there- 
after many  journeys  throughout  the  en- 
tire Southern  continent. 

That  is  the  background,  the  frame- 
work, the  context,  of  what  I want  to 
say  under  the  title,  “Portent  and  Prom- 
ise in  the  Other  America.” 

I.  Portent:  The  Argentine  Revolution 

The  portent  which  I have  in  mind  is 
the  Argentine  Revolution.  The  promise 
is  the  Evangelical  Epic. 

For  eight  years  now  Argentina  has 
been  in  a revolutionary  ferment  under 
one  of  the  severest  of  Fascist  dictator- 
ships. Now  the  moment  one  uses  the 
word  “revolution,”  one  remembers 
that  revolution  has  been  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  Latin  American  world. 
This  region  has  been,  for  the  last  one 
hundred  and  forty  years,  the  stormiest, 
the  most  revolutionary  area  in  the 
world.  Earlier  in  the  present  century 
it  used  to  be  said  that  South  America’s 
chief  products  were  “minerals  and  rev- 
olutions.” In  the  last  few  decades  there 
has  been  a revolution  in  every  Latin 
American  country.  Colombia  escaped 
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revolution  for  forty  years,  but  for  the 
last  six,  it  has  been  in  the  throes  of 
one  of  the  worst  revolutionary  situa- 
tions. That  is  to  say,  Latin  American 
history,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  first  decades  of  last 
century,  has  been  essentially  dramatic 
in  character.  In  every  one  of  those 
countries  in  succession  there  has  taken 
place  a clash  of  personalities.  It  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  consolidate 
the  political,  the  social,  and  the  cultural 
order.  Constitutions  regarded  as  ideal 
1 were  adopted  and  then  found  to  he 
totally  unfitted  for  the  national  life. 
Dramatic  history  has  been  the  history 
of  Latin  America. 

Epic  history  has  been  the  history, 
thus  far,  of  North  America,  I mean 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
these  northern  parts  the  same  forces 
have  been  operative  in  a decisive  man- 
ner ever  since  the  time  when  the  Puri- 
tans arrived.  These  influences,  persist- 
ing through  the  Revolutionary  War, 
have  given  continuity  and  a certain 
solidarity  to  the  national  life.  I have 
sometimes  compared  these  two  civiliza- 
tions to  the  significance  and  life  his- 
tory of  two  fictional  personages : Latin 
American  history  to  the  story  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  North  American  History 
to  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Why  the  dramatic  there  and  the  epic 
here?  Because  here  there  were  present 
from  the  beginning  certain  unifying 
forces  which  have  been  working  them- 
selves out  since  that  time.  Latin  Amer- 
ica lacked  spiritual  forces  of  sufficient 
power  or  vision  to  give  solidity  or 
continuity  to  the  national  life.  For  that 
reason  there  has  been  constant  revolu- 
tion. 

But  the  Argentine  revolution  is  more 
than  mere  revolution  of  the  traditional 


type.  It  is  social  revolution,  revolution 
in  which  an  under  world  erupted 
through  the  conventional  crust,  de- 
stroying its  patterns,  its  forms  of  life, 
its  traditions.  We  recognize  the  fact, 
of  course,  that  we  live  in  a revolu- 
tionary period  the  world  around.  But 
have  we  ever  thought  this?  Has  it  ever 
really  dawned  on  us  that  the  social 
revolutionary  period  of  modern  times 
began  in  the  Western  world?  The 
Mexican  Revolution  of  1910  was  its 
beginning  and  set  the  pace.  One  year 
later  the  Chinese  Revolution  broke 
out.  The  Turkish  Revolution  followed. 
Then  in  1917  came  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. After  that  came  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  the  German  revolutions,  with 
others  that  followed  in  the  Asian  world, 
the  new  order  in  India,  for  example. 
But  the  first  of  this  series  was  the 
Mexican  Revolution.  It  represented  the 
eruption  of  aboriginal  America  as  a 
protest  against  an  exotic  and  imposed 
culture. 

The  Argentine  Revolution  is  the 
second  revolution  of  this  type  in  the 
Western  world.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  two  representative 
nations  in  Latin  America  are  Mexico 
and  Argentina.  Modern  Mexico  is  an 
eruption  of  aboriginal  America,  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country  are  Indian,  or  have  a 
predominant  strain  of  Indian  blood. 
The  population  of  Argentina,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a prolongation 
of  Europe  in  this  hemisphere.  In 
not  more  than  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  Argentine  people  is  there 
any  Indian  strain  whatever.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Canada,  Argen- 
tina is  the  most  purely  white  man’s 
country  in  the  Western  world.  What 
has  really  happened,  therefore,  is  that, 
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between  1910  and  1945,  social  revolu- 
tion has  gone  full  cycle  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Mexican  Revolution 
was  purely  indigenous ; it  owed  nothing 
to  Marx,  or  Lenin,  or  Stalin.  The 
Argentine  Revolution,  a real  revolt  of 
the  masses,  introduced  European  ele- 
ments. It  was  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
in  Argentina  a conception  of  nationality 
such  as  had  inspired  Franco  in  Spain. 
A certain  imperialism,  reminiscent  of 
the  European  world,  which  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution  and  the  Mexican  people 
as  a whole  never  had,  an  imperialism 
which  is  not  native  to  the  Western 
world,  has  appeared  with  the  Argentine 
Revolution. 

The  political,  revolutionary  phe- 
nomenon in  Argentina  is  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  phenomena,  one  of 
the  most  sinister  portents,  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  or  in  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

What  is  this  portent?  A former 
colonel  of  the  Army,  Juan  Peron,  who 
professes  a theory  of  politics  and  social 
order  called,  “Justicialism,”  is  in  the 
most  absolute  control.  By  “Justicialism” 
Peron  means  a form  of  government 
between  Fascism  and  Communism 
which,  in  his  mind,  has  the  virtues  of 
both  and  the  defects  of  neither.  The 
former  colonel,  who  came  to  power  by 
way  of  the  Secretariat  of  Labor,  domi- 
nates Congress  and  the  courts ; he  con- 
trols the  schools,  colleges,  and  the  uni- 
versities; he  muzzles  the  national  and 
the  foreign  press.  Time  magazine  never 
gets  into  Argentina,  because  on  oc- 
casion it  failed  to  be  complimentary. 
The  Nezv  York  Times  occasionally  gets 
in.  Books  are  severely  censored. 

The  chief  portent,  however,  is  that 
there  has  been  growing  up  a new  my- 
thology around  two  people.  One  of 


these  has  been  regarded  by  the  other, 
in  a real  sense,  as  Incarnate  Deity,  a 
new  Messiah;  while  the  female  figure  : 
has  taken  on,  especially  since  her  death,  ® 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  You  arrive  in  the  waiting  room 
of  the  airport  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  a 
relatively  small  chamber  you  find  nine'  ; 
pairs  of  portraits  of  the  ruling  couple.  ® 
She,  Eva  Peron,  the  most  amazing 
woman  in  modern  times,  came  first  into  : 
prominence  through  the  theatre  and  the  ® 
movies.  She  became  the  mistress  of 
the  man  who  later  married  her.  When 
Peron  was  in  prison  she  was  able,  on 
her  own  initiative,  so  to  sway  the  P 
masses  with  her  glamour  and  per-!  15 
suasiveness,  that  the  military  group 
opposed  to  Peron  succumbed,  and  he 
came  into  power. 

A year  and  two  months  ago  she  died. 

I was  in  Argentina  on  the  first  an-  ® 
niversary  of  her  death.  Every  store  « 
window  was  obliged  to  show  her  por-  ® 
trait.  She  had  been  Minister  of  Labor.  - 
At  8:25,  the  moment  Eva  died,  the  *• 
four  clocks  on  the  great  tower  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  were  stopped  and  m 
have  not  been  allowed  to  function  since. 
Something  had  happened,  as  it  were,'  Ai 
of  cosmic  significance.  Eva  Peron,  who  ^ 
mediated  the  sentiments  of  the  Argen-  Pi 
tine  masses  to  the  Argentine  Messiah,  “1 
had  passed  out.  Today  prayers  are  ® 
made  to  Evita  in  the  great  Argentine 
Republic.  s 

I.  One  who  had  known  Argentinian 
pride  and  culture  in  other  days  was  1 
amazed  and  dumbfounded.  I asked  my-  ® 
self,  “How  could  it  happen?”  What  * 
produced  the  Argentine  Revolution  and 
the  new  mythology?  That  is  the  im- 
portant question  for  us.  The  first  reason 
for  this  situation  was  the  spiritual  de- 
tachment of  a national  elite  from  all 
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interest  in  the  common  man.  The  Ar- 
i gentine  masses,  like  the  Mexican 
: masses,  had  never  been  a concern  of 
the  country’s  rulers.  Argentina  had  a 
i social  oligarchy,  men  and  women  of 
i wealth,  most  of  them  deriving  their 
i income  and  their  luxurious  living  from 

> the  pampas,  the  great  farms  or  “es- 
tancias.”  Many  of  them  were  absentee- 

> landlords  in  Paris  and  the  capitals  of 
) Europe,  totally  uninterested  in  the  com- 
: mon  people. 

[ Argentina  had  also  a unique  cultural 
i elite.  It  is  literally  true  that  the  great 
i bookstores  of  Buenos  Aires,  “book 
: palaces”  they  are  called,  had  a greater 
variety  of  books  on  sale  than  any  book- 
) stores  in  the  world.  I say  that  very 
: deliberately.  There  were  translations 
from  all  the  known  tongues,  transla- 
tions in  Spanish  that  could  not  be  found 
in  English.  Spengler’s  Decline  of  the 
West  was  four  years  in  Spanish  be- 
fore it  appeared  in  English.  The  people 
had  access  to  the  whole  world  of  learn- 
ing. The  Argentine  press  was  unique. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  year  I gave 
an  address  in  New  York  on  Latin 
! America.  I mentioned  the  glory  of  the 
Argentine  press.  There  was  present  in 
the  audience  Karl  Bickel,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  United  Press.  He  said, 
“You  are  right.  I have  just  returned 
from  Argentina  and  the  Prensa  and 
the  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  publish 
every  morning  four  times  more  news 
than  the  New  York  and  London  Times. 
But  the  news  was  always  presented 
coldly  and  dispassionately,  with  no 
warmth  for  any  human  cause,  least  of 
all  for  the  cause  of  that  class  which 
the  Perons  have  called  “the  descami- 
sados,”  “the  Shirtless  Ones.” 

What  happened  ? When  the  new  dic- 
tatorship took  issue  with  Argentine 


culture,  with  the  great  universities, 
the  professional  groups,  the  national 
press,  there  was  no  protest  from  the 
people.  The  people  remained  indifferent 
because  neither  the  social  oligarchy  nor 
Argentine  culture  had  ever  shown  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  common  man. 
And  so,  when  an  unknown  soldier, 
who  had  held  office  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  organized  the  Trade  Unions, 
came  into  power,  the  people  felt  that 
they  had  found  a friend. 

2.  But  there  was  another  factor 
which  made  Peron  and  the  Argentine 
Revolution  possible — the  spiritual  ir- 
relevance of  the  dominant  religion.  His- 
panic Christianity  in  general  has  been 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  people. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  choosing 
two  symbols,  symbols  which  I call  the 
Christ  and  the  Condor. 

Traditionally,  when  any  ordinary 
Argentinian  wanted  to  say  about  some- 
body whom  he  despised  that  he  was 
vulgarly  a “poor  beggar”  or  a “poor 
devil,”  what  did  he  say?  He  said,  “He’s 
a ‘poor  Christ.’”  What  did  he  mean? 
In  the  background  of  his  mind  was 
the  current  representation  of  Christ  in 
the  popular  religion  of  Argentina  as 
an  utterly  dead  figure,  one  who,  in  the 
words  of  a great  Argentine  scholar, 
was  regarded  as  the  “football  for  every- 
body’s feet,”  the  incarnation  of  misery 
and  irrelevancy.  That  Christ  the  Span- 
ish Unamuno  called  “Death’s  Eternity,” 
the  “immortalization  of  death.”  The 
central  symbol  of  Argentine  Chris- 
tianity is  this  dead  figure,  irrelevant 
to  the  problems  of  the  people.  Because 
religion  failed  to  provide  inspiration 
for  life,  the  people  got  their  cultural 
vision  and  sense  of  values  from  the 
French  Enlightenments,  or  from  Ger- 
many, or  from  wherever  they  could 
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find  it.  But  while  both  popular  and  of- 
ficial religion  degraded  the  Christ,  it 
exalted  the  Virgin.  There  are  famous 
Virgins  everywhere  in  Argentina : some 
of  them  are  given  the  title  of  “General 
of  the  Army”  and  draw  a general’s 
salary.  The  Christ  is  totally  insignifi- 
cant; the  Virgins  are  ubiquitous,  Ar- 
gentine precursors  of  the  potent  Virgin 
of  Fatima. 

With  such  a view  of  Christ  the  pre- 
vailing religion  never  succeeded  in 
taming  the  most  unruly,  individualistic 
soul  in  human  annals,  the  Iberian  soul, 
which  is  the  core  of  Argentine  na- 
tionality. The  University  of  Cordoba 
is  Argentina’s  oldest  university.  Noth- 
ing is  more  revealing  than  its  crest,  its 
heraldic  symbol.  A condor,  the  mighty 
bird  of  the  Andes,  is  poised  with  out- 
stretched wings  for  a flight  over  the 
snow-capped  Andean  peaks.  Written 
in  Latin  is  this  legend:  Ut  portet 
nomen  meum  coram  gentibus  (“in  or- 
der that  it  may  carry  my  fame  into  the 
presence  of  all  peoples”).  According 
to  this,  the  supreme  aim  of  culture  is 
the  glory  of  Argentina  and  her  institu- 
tions. It  is  not  to  serve  humanity,  not 
to  seek  truth,  not  to  be  the  instrument 
of  an  historical  or  cosmic  purpose, 
but  self-glory.  In  contrast  to  this,  think 
of  Wellesley  College  with  its  motto, 
“Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister”  ( Non  ministrari  sed  min- 
istrare).  Think  of  Oxford’s  motto, 
“God  is  my  light”  ( Deus  illuminatio 
mea).  Or  there  is  the  motto  of  my  own 
old  university  of  Aberdeen,  “The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom” ( Initium  sapientiae  timor  Do- 
mini). In  all  these  cases  religion  had 
so  influenced  culture  as  to  make  cul- 
ture, and  cultured  people,  have  a cer- 
tain humility.  Culture  was  not  regarded 


as  existing  for  its  own  sake.  Colleges  gi 
and  universities  were  not  viewed  as 
ends  in  themselves.  Culture  was  for  the  ft 
sake  of  truth,  or  for  the  practice  of  ft 
goodness.  cc 

This  was  not  so  in  Argentina.  The 
country  had  stood  coldly  aloof  during  ,, 
two  world  wars.  It  had  a perfect  right  j 
to  be  neutral ; but  the  fact  was  that  it  re- 
mained  neutral  for  its  own  self-interest.  M 
It  became  rich  and  powerful.  A cynic  fl 
once  said,  “The  one  monument  that  is  tl 
lacking  in  Buenos  Aires  is  a monu-  m 
ment  to  the  unknown  tailor.”  For  there  jj 
is  no  better  dressed  people  in  the  world. 
Seven  years  ago,  when  the  world  was  s| 
hungry,  Mrs.  Mackay  and  I passed 
through  Buenos  Aires  on  a special 
mission  for  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  [( 
sions.  There  was  an  ostentation  of  food  . 
of  all  kinds  in  Argentine  restaurants 
which  gave  one  nausea  when  one  con- 
sidered the  state  of  the  world.  But  now 
there  is  a meatless  day  a week  in  that 
country  where  more  meat  can  be 
produced  than  in  any  other.  And  there 
is  fear,  and  an  economy  that  is  going 
to  ruin,  to  utter  ruin ! Why  ? Because 
of  the  spiritual  aloofness  of  an  elite, 
and  the  spiritual  irrelevance  of  a re- 
ligion, and  the  political  convergence 
of  two  traditional  enemies,  the  Army 
and  the  masses.  For  the  first  time  in 
Argentine  history  military  figures  and 
the  proletariat  made  common  cause. 
When  they  did  so  social  revolution  in  i 
Argentina  became  a reality. 

During  the  few  days  I spent  in 
Brazil,  well-informed  people  told  me 
that  the  same  phenomenon  might  well 
be  reproduced  in  the  great  Brazilian 
republic,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
glories  of  freedom  in  the  modern  world. 

I know  of  no  freer  land  on  earth  than 
Brazil.  But  for  the  first  time  the 
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Brazilian  masses  are  hungry.  The  head 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  is  organizing 
the  trade  unions  and  the  masses  after 
the  Argentine  model.  With  the  possible 
connivance  of  the  government  a move- 
ment might  be  produced  which  would 
give  Brazil,  too,  its  social  revolution. 
Then  the  greatest  land  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, larger  territorially  than  this 
country,  and  with  less  unusable  soil 
than  any  country  on  earth,  might  go 
the  way  of  Argentina.  There  happens, 
moreover,  to  be  evidence  that  while 
Nazis  began  by  being  the  mentors  of 
Peron,  shrewd  Communists  are  in  the 
shadow  of  his  presidential  chair  today. 
As  for  Brazil,  Communism  as  an  or- 
ganized movement  is  strong  in  that 
country.  The  same  detachment  of  a 
social  oligarchy,  and  the  irrelevancy  of 
the  traditional  religion,  could  become 
direct  causes  of  a social  revolution  in 
the  Brazilian  republic. 

II.  Promise:  The  Evangelical  Epic 

Happily,  however,  the  whole  story 
has  not  been  told.  There  is  Promise. 
What  is  it?  The  epic  of  evangelical 
Christianity  in  Latin  America.  The 
epic  began  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century  and  has  continued  since  then 
from  the  Rio  Grande  southward.  There 
are  today  at  least  five  million  evan- 
gelical Christians  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  evangelical,  or  Protestant 
churches,  are  growing  more  phenome- 
nally than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brazil 
vies  with  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Korea  as  being  the  chief 
glory  of  the  Reformed  faith  on  the 
mission  fields  of  the  world.  The  large 
congregations  which  I addressed  re- 
cently in  Montevideo,  in  Buenos  Aires, 


in  San  Paulo,  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
were  representative  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. You  will  find  today  in  the  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  avenues  and  public 
squares  which  bear  the  names  of 
Brazilian  evangelical  pastors  whom  the 
city  wanted  to  honor.  Evangelical  min- 
isters have  been  Brazil’s  great  gram- 
marians in  the  Portuguese  language. 
Members  of  the  evangelical  community 
in  Latin  America,  both  missionaries 
and  nationals,  have  been  decorated  by 
governments  for  outstanding  public 
service.  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
Gospel  and  the  evangelical  faith  are 
relevant  to  national  life  and  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people.  Today  there  are 
more  native-born  Brazilian  pastors  in 
Brazil  than  there  are  native-born  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests. 

In  this  connection  I want  to  pay 
a tribute  to  the  Pentecostals  in  Latin 
America.  They  represent  an  indigenous 
movement,  different  in  certain  respects 
from  the  similar  movement  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Brazil,  Chile,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries,  the  Pentecostals 
have  succeeded  in  raising  the  masses 
out  of  their  degradation  and  in  giving 
them  a faith,  as  well  as  an  interest 
in  life  and  in  education.  In  the  second 
generation,  and  especially  in  the  third, 
all  the  exaggerations,  excrescences,  and 
special  phenomena  associated  with  this 
movement  tend  to  disappear. 

The  South  American  masses  were  so 
sunken  and  forgotten  that  they  needed 
that  kind  of  emotional  infusion  which 
the  Pentecostals  have  been  able  to 
supply.  People  who  had  been  living 
literally  on  the  brink  of  misery,  sud- 
denly realized,  when  they  accepted  the 
Gospel,  that  they  wrere  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  living  God.  That  did  some- 
thing to  them.  I can  never  forget  what 
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a leading  Chilean  educator  once  said 
to  me.  He  said,  “You  Protestants  will 
never  be  able  to  reach  our  Chilean 
masses.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
early  days  did  it  with  their  pageantry. 
They  so  overwhelmed  the  people  that 
they  were  transported  into  another 
realm.  But,  of  course,  that  did  not  last. 
You  Protestants  will  never  do  it.  You 
are  too  cold,  your  message  is  too  purely 
ethical,  you  come  only  with  imperatives. 
But  the  people  won’t  respond.  They  are 
too  far  sunken  to  be  reached  in  that 
way.”  But  the  Pentecostals  came  and 
descended  to  the  very  depth  of  their 
misery,  to  the  hell  in  which  they  were 
living,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
raised  them  up. 

We  can  criticize  such  people  all  we 
like ; but  something  has  happened 
among  the  downtrodden  masses  of 
Latin  America  among  whom  the  Pente- 
costals have  worked.  The  Chilean  gov- 
ernment has  recognized  that  the  most 
far-reaching  social  phenomenon  in  the 
country’s  history  is  what  the  Pente- 
costals have  achieved  in  certain  areas. 
We  dare  not  despise  those  whom  God, 
in  His  sovereignty,  uses.  We  do  not 
need  to  follow  them  or  adopt  their 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
no  right  to  condemn  them  unless  we, 
too,  can  reproduce  what  they  have 
done  to  save  people  and  lift  them  out  of 
their  degradation.  We  must  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  what  He 
does,  and  be  willing  to  judge  evan- 
gelistic efforts  by  their  fruits.  What  are 
the  fruits?  I have  known  Pentecostal 
boys  and  girls  in  Latin  American  uni- 
versities who  are  outstanding  Chris- 
tians. Wise  pastors  in  the  Pentecostal 
Churches  do  not  encourage  the  old 
phenomena  though  they  do  not  repress 
their  manifestation. 


At  this  point  let  me  digress  for  a 
moment.  Let  me  repeat  what  I have 
said  more  than  once  in  this  chapel. 
I am  never  afraid  of  a young  fanatic 
who  comes  to  Princeton  Seminary  if 
I believe  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him,  and  meets  the  other  require- 
ments. We  are  able  to  tone  him  down. 
He  will  mellow.  But,  God  grant  that 
in  the  process  he  may  not  lose  his  zeal. 
The  young  man  of  whom  I am  in  deadly 
terror  is  he  who  comes  to  Seminary 
with  a blase  air,  wanting  to  become  a 
professional  minister.  He  wishes  to 
learn  the  skills  and  master  the  ideas 
which  are  needed  to  fit  him  to  be  a 
preacher,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  said  in 
Scotland,  “to  wag  his  pow  in  a pul- 
pit.” Unless  such  a youth  changes  and 
the  Lord  deals  graciously  with  him, 
we  try  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  per- 
haps ought  not  to  follow  through  to 
graduation  but  look  for  some  other 
profession.  I say  this  in  all  seriousness, 
because  the  times  are  serious  and  the 
Christian  ministry  is  very  serious  busi- 
ness. 

But  to  return  to  South  America. 
What  inspired  me  most  of  all  in  Brazil 
was  to  find  that  Brazilian  Presbyterians 
were  about  to  celebrate  a centennial, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rival in  the  country  of  the  first  Presby- 
terian missionary.  That  missionary  was 
a graduate  of  this  Seminary,  Ashbel 
Green  Simonton.  Simonton  died  in  his 
adopted  country  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four.  When  on  this  campus,  he  was  a 
fellow  student  of  Sheldon  Jackson,  the 
pioneer  of  the  Northwest,  and  of  Daniel 
McGilvary,  who  founded  the  work  in 
Thailand.  In  a single  student  genera- 
tion, three  such  men! 

It  was  thrilling  to  preach  in  Rio  in 
a great  cathedral  church  which  is  called 
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after  Simonton,  and  to  sense  the  fervor 
in  the  congregation  that  something 
worthy  of  his  memory  might  be  done 
when  the  centennial  came.  By  that 
time  I trust  perfect  solidarity  will  be 
achieved  between  Brazilian  and  Ameri- 
! can  Protestants  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  Brazil.  For  the  emergence 
; and  growth  of  Evangelical  Christianity 
' is  the  Promise  which  matches  the  Por- 
tent in  the  Latin  American  world. 

III.  The  Ominous  Movement  from  the 
Epic  to  the  Dramatic  in  our  National 
Life 

But  let  me  add  a postscript  to  what 
I have  said.  While  it  is  true  that  hith- 
erto our  own  history  has  been  epic  in 
| character  and  Latin  American  history 
j dramatic,  the  dramatic  now  shows  signs 
of  appearing  in  North  American  life. 

; We  begin  to  witness  in  our  national 
situation  a new  clash  of  personalities, 
and  the  insidious  invasion  of  alien 
forces,  and  the  emergence  of  patterns  of 
i behavior  and  modes  of  investigation 
1 which  do  not  derive  from  our  demo- 
cratic or  our  Protestant  tradition.  We 
l may  be  on  the  edge  of  a new  chapter 
in  the  political  and  cultural  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  epic  may  from 
this  point  onward  give  place,  for  a 
season,  to  the  dramatic. 

How  shall  the  emerging  situation  be 
met?  We  must  meet  it  by  ascending 
into  that  spiritual  realm  where  the 
dramatic  and  the  epic  are  fulfilled.  The 
answer  to  the  Latin  American  situa- 
tion and  to  ours  is  to  discover,  or  re- 
discover, what  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
Christian  faith.  The  ultimate  spiritual 
reality,  historical  and  cosmic,  epic  and 
dramatic,  is  the  Living  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ  is  the  ultimate  fact.  In 
Him  God  came  into  history  with  dra- 


matic  power  and  comes  to  us  now; 
through  Him  we  came  to  God  and  must 
continue  to  come  to  God.  The  moment 
has  arrived  when  the  supreme  task  of 
the  Christian  minister,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  of  Christian  culture, 
as  a whole,  in  this  country,  is  so  to 
present  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  that,  in 
terms  of  Him  and  in  the  light  of  Him, 
every  problem  in  our  national  life  and 
in  the  entire  human  situation,  shall 
be  looked  at  afresh.  We  need  to  pro- 
claim that  our  ultimate  loyalty  is  to 
no  lesser  reality  than  to  Jesus  Christ 
the  Lord,  the  Head  of  the  Church  and 
the  Ruler  of  History.  Only  He  can 
match  and  give  direction  to  the  present 
trend  towards  the  dramatic. 

As  regards  the  traditional  epic  move- 
ment of  our  history,  there  is  the  epic 
suggested  by  Christ  Himself,  which 
has  been  the  most  creative  thing  in  the 
affairs  of  men : “Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness  and 
all  those  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.”  What  we  and  all  men  need  to 
pursue  is  not  nationalism,  or  Ameri- 
canism, or  classism,  but  the  Kingdom 
which  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord 
came  to  establish ! This  is  what  we 
American  Christians  must  proclaim  to 
our  people  and  apply  to  ourselves.  We 
need  to  pledge  our  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  His  Lord- 
ship  in  our  lives.  Then  that  Lordship 
shall  express  itself  in  every  sphere, 
in  the  parish  and  in  business,  in  com- 
munity life,  in  national  life,  and  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  If  we  do  that,  we 
shall  be  “preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord.” 

For  Christ  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
We  don’t  need  a blueprint  of  tomor- 
row ; it  is  enough  that  we  let  ourselves 
go  forth  adventurously  with  His  living 
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Presence,  to  walk  in  His  light,  in  His 
love,  and  with  His  strong  arm  to  help 
us.  Let  us  look  every  man  in  the  eye. 
Let  us  confront  injustice  or  tyranny 
wherever  we  find  them.  Let  us  apply 
in  life  the  full  implications  of  Christ’s 
Lordship,  and  express  the  meaning  of 
His  Kingdom. 

That  is  really  why  we  are  here  to- 
gether. That  is  why  we  want  this  cam- 
pus to  be  a Christian  community,  in 
which  all  of  us  shall  try  to  express 
in  unison  what  it  means  to  conduct  our 
Seminary  life  in  terms  of  a common 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  His  Kingdom. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  this  year, 
as  never  before  in  any  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  that  have  gone  be- 


fore it,  we  shall  come  to  know  Christ, 
and  constitute  a true  Christian  com- 
munity. If  we  succeed  in  doing  so,  both 
in  our  common  life  and  in  our  outlook 
towards  tomorrow,  the  dramatic  and 
the  epic  will  be  sublimely,  but  most 
practically,  blended.  Because  the  Hero 
of  the  dramatic  is  the  living  Personality 
whom  we  all  adore,  and  because  the 
soul  of  the  epic  is  dedication  to  His 
Kingdom,  this  campus  could  become, 
in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
like  “Jerusalem,  a praise  in  the  earth.’’ 
To  this  “Zion”  let  the  “tribes”  come  up, 
and  from  this  hallowed  place  let  the 
“tribes”  go  down,  into  all  the  world 
for  which  Christ  died,  and  for  which 
He  lives. 


L.  P.  STONE  LECTURES 


Lectures  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foun- 
dation will  be  given  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  J.  McCracken,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
The  Riverside  Church,  New  York 
City.  The  general  subject  will  be  “The 


Making  of  the  Sermon.”  The  lectures 
will  be  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  May 
10-13,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  at  7:45  p.m.,  and  also  on 
Thursday  at  5 :oo  p.m. 


THE  LIGHT  ON  MEETINGHOUSE  HILL 


Paul  L.  Lehmann* 


WHEN  John  Cotton  came  down 
from  Old  Boston  in  England  to 
Southampton  in  1630,  to  bid  Godspeed 
to  the  vanguard  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  he  took  as  his  text  II 
Samuel  7:10 — “Moreover,  I will  ap- 
point a place  for  my  people  Israel  and 
will  plant  them  that  they  may  dwell  in 
a place  of  their  own  and  move  no 
more.”  The  title  of  the  sermon  was 
“God’s  Promise  to  His  Plantation.” 
The  theme  of  it  was  room,  plenty  of 
room,  ours  for  the  taking.  The  sermon 
had  a number  of  points,  as  all  good 
sermons  do,  only  Cotton  had  at  least 
five.  God,  said  he,  has  designed  a place 
for  his  people.  Second,  it  is  a spacious 
land.  Third,  here  God’s  people  will 
dwell  “like  Freeholders  in  a place  of 
their  owne.”  Fourth,  here  they  will 
have  “firme  and  durable  possession.” 
Fifth,  they  will  have  “peaceable  and 
quiet  resting ; the  sonnes  of  wicked- 
nesse  shall  afflict  them  no  more.”1 
The  preacher  must  have  entered 
upon  a zone  of  uncertainty  for  many 
of  his  hearers,  since  they  had  been 
wondering  for  weeks  whether  they 
really  did  go  to  the  New  World  by 
special  commission  from  God  Himself. 
At  least  the  leader  of  the  fleet,  John 
Winthrop,  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
they  did.  On  board  the  Arbella,  en- 
route  across  the  Atlantic,  he  preached 
his  own  first  sermon,  which  he  called 

* One  of  the  lectures  in  a series  given  by 
Dr.  Lehmann  at  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Theology  in  July  1953. 

1  Quoted  by  Ola  Winslow,  Meetinghouse 
Hill,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1952,  pp.  7-8. 
Quotations  from  Miss  Winslow’s  book  used 
with  permission  of  the  publisher. 


“A  Model  of  Christian  Charity,”  and  in 
it  he  declared,  “Thus  stands  the  cause 
betweene  God  and  us.  Wee  are  entered 
into  a Covenant  with  him  for  this 
worke.  Wee  have  taken  out  a Com- 
mission, the  Lord  hath  given  us  leave 
to  drawe  our  owne  Articles.”2  The 
roots  of  American  Messianism,  lie  very 
far  back.  And  if,  over  the  intervening 
years,  our  Messianism  has  grown  a 
little  sentimental,  and  more  often  chau- 
vinistic, that  must  not  disguise  from  us 
the  fact  that  its  basic  occasion  was  the 
light  on  Meetinghouse  Hill. 

A remarkable  and  fresh  account  of 
the  Meetinghouse  story  has  recently 
been  published  by  Miss  Ola  Winslow.3 
The  aim  of  the  book,  as  she  tells  us, 
is  to  put  the  meetinghouse  back  on 
Meetinghouse  Hill,  where  it  stood  in 
the  day  of  its  authority  and  by  recall- 
ing typical  procedures  in  relation  to 
various  aspects  of  community  life,  to 
suggest  attitudes  which  the  meeting- 
house helped  to  establish,  and  patterns 
of  group  action  which  it  helped  to  make 
habitual.  “In  some  way,”  Miss  Wins- 
low declares,  “not  easy  to  explain,  the 
meetinghouse  stood  for  a way  of  life, 
both  civil  and  religious  and,  in  the 
thought  of  those  who  acknowledged  it, 
a way  of  life  shaped  to  the  divine  in- 
tent. When  deacons  and  elders  and  lay- 
men, working  together,  set  the  corner 
posts,  layed  the  sills,  and  erected  the 
frame,  they  were  also  consciously 
building  a world,  and  their  unshakable 
conviction  that  they  built  according  to 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 

3 Ola  Winslow,  Meetinghouse  Hill,  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1952,  pp.  344. 
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the  Book  was  by  all  odds  their  best 
piece  of  equipment.  . . . Put  these  ideas 
back  under  the  pulpit  sounding  board 
on  a village  Sunday  morning,  deacons 
and  elders  and  tithing  men  in  their 
places,  and  the  sheep-pen  pews  crowded 
and  tense.  Watch  the  behavior  of  a con- 
gregation ‘stayed’  by  the  pastor  for  the 
easing  of  an  erring  brother’s  conscience, 
or  the  excommunication  of  an  offender 
past  reclaim,  and  many  of  these  same 
ideas  and  behaviors  take  on  something 
of  the  accent  and  gesture  of  reality.  . . . 
Theirs  is  the  story  of  a way  of  life  still 
recognizably  American.  Here  and  there 
through  the  years  one  also  catches  hints 
that  some  things  in  contemporary  life 
and  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
‘American  character’  may  still  be  meas- 
ured, as  colonial  records  tell  us  dis- 
tances from  town  to  town  were  once 
measured ; namely,  ‘in  a straight  line 
from  the  meetinghouse  door.’  ”4  It  is 
my  concern,  as  I meet  with  you  tonight, 
to  measure  in  a straight  line  from  the 
meetinghouse  door,  the  birth  and  the 
perils  of  freedom  in  America. 

“Our  own  Articles,”  to  which  John 
Winthrop  referred  in  his  sermon  on 
the  Arbella,  were  to  be  drawn  because 
these  people  had  come  chiefly,  as  they 
put  it,  “for  the  Liberty  of  the  Ordi- 
nances,” to  purify  them  of  “all  Mix- 
tures, and  man-made  corruptions,” 
such  as  the  “tossing  to  and  fro  of 
Psalms  and  sentences  like  Tennisse 
plaie,”  and  the  “enormous  crime  of 
kneeling  at  the  Sacrament.”5  And  they 
came  with  John  Cotton’s  counsel  ring- 
ing in  their  ears.  “Have  speciall  care,” 
he  said,  “that  you  ever  have  the  Ordi- 
nances planted  amongst  you,  or  else 
never  look  for  security.  As  soone  as 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  2-3. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  10. 


God’s  Ordinances  cease,  your  security 
ceases  likewise.  . . . Looke  into  all  the 
stories,  whether  divine  or  humane  and 
you  shall  never  finde  that  God  rooted 
out  a people  that  had  the  Ordinances 
planted  amongst  them,  and  themselves 
planted  into  the  Ordinances.  . . .”6  The 
ordinances  were  indeed  planted  amongst 
them,  and  themselves  were  indeed 
planted  into  the  ordinances.  For  what 
they  did  was  to  accept  a quite  new 
pattern  of  church  life  and  civil  life,  I 
a pattern  of  interpenetration.  When 
first  they  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of 
our  land,  they  gathered  together  a 
church.  As  the  Salem  Meetinghouse 
Record  of  July  20,  1629,  puts  it,  “every 
fit  member  wrote,  in  a note,  his  name 
whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think 
was  fit  for  a pastor,  and  so  likewise 
whom  they  would  have  for  a teacher.”7 
And  a month  later,  so  the  record  says, 
“We  Covenant  with  the  Lord,  and  one 
with  one  another,  and  doe  bynd  our-  ■ 
selves  in  the  presence  of  God  to  walke 
together  in  all  his  waies,  according  as 
he  is  pleased  to  reveale  himself  to  us 
in  his  Blessed  word  of  truth.”  Accord- 
ing to  an  eye-witness  report,  “Mr.  Hig- 
ginson,  with  three  or  four  more  of 
the  gravest  members  of  the  church,  laid 
their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton  using  pray- 
ers therewith.”8 

Here  was  a new  conception  of  the 
Christian  community  with  a new  con- 
ception of  ordination  straight  from  the 
people,  by  the  people,  through  the 
Spirit.  No  English  cathedral  rocked, 
but  many  old  theologies  crumbled  at 
this  bold  experiment.  In  typical  Cove- 
nant phrasing,  “our  posterity,”  they 
said,  “is  bound  up  with  us  in  this 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  21. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 
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gospel  covenant,  perpetually  and  with- 
out any  alteration  forever.”9  “For- 
ever was  then,  as  now,  a very  long 
word,  too  long,  in  fact.  But  the  gath- 
ered church  was  born  of  two  concep- 
tions deeply  rooted  in  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition  and  practice.  The  one  was, 
government  by  consent ; the  other,  a 
Calvinistic  conception  of  a holy  com- 
munity. No  outside  authority  could 
interfere  as  to  the  government  of  this 
gathered  people  and,  by  a curious  para- 
dox, they  were  as  rigorous  as  they 
could  be  within  as  to  conformity  in  be- 
lief and  in  practice.  Having  gathered 
the  meeting,  and  with  endless  labor 
looked  out  for  seven  adequate  pillars, 
the  next  step  was  the  erection  of  the 
meetinghouse.  “A  Meetinghouse,”  said 
Cotton  Mather,  “is  the  Term  most  com- 
monly used  by  the  New  English  Chris- 
tians.” There  was,  in  his  view,  “no  just 
ground  in  Scripture  to  apply  such  a 
trope  as  church  to  a place  of  as- 
sembly.”10 And  for  more  than  a century 
the  current  view  was  “our  meeting- 
house, built  by  our  own  vote,  framed 
by  our  own  hammers  and  saws,  and  by 
our  own  hands  set  in  the  convenientest 
place  for  us  all.”11  » 

Not  very  large  were  these  meeting- 
houses. Salem,  in  1634,  was  17  x 20  x 
12.  Dedham  in  1638  was  20  x 36  x 12. 
Hartford  in  1640,  and  New  Haven  in 
the  same  year,  were  poetically  enough 
40  x 40.  Now  obviously  the  problems 
of  building  were  hardly  settled  under 
such  conditions  before  the  problems  of 
building  again  emerged.  Unimpressive 
the  meetinghouse  was ; even  the  rising 
ground  on  which  it  stood  was  unim- 
pressive. But  as  Miss  Winslow  reminds 

9 Ibid.,  p.  28. 

10  Quoted,  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  51. 


us,  “its  significance  to  later  times,  as 
to  its  own,  was  that  somehow  it  em- 
bodied fundamental  loyalties  and 
created  a state  of  mind  in  which  these 
loyalties  took  on  reality.  In  some  way, 
not  easy  to  understand  perhaps,  it  stood 
for  the  ‘good  of  the  whole,’  the  ‘mind 
of  the  town,’  and  ‘holy  walking.’  In 
some  way  it  teased  the  thought  of  vil- 
lage men  and  women  beyond  village 
boundaries  and  the  Here  and  Now  of 
their  lives.  It  stood  for  the  eternal 
against  the  transient.”12  What  better 
formulation  of  the  perennial  task  of  the 
Christian  Church — “To  tease  the 
thought  of  village  men  and  women 
beyond  village  boundaries  and  the  Here 
and  Now  of  their  lives !” 

Now  this  gathered  church  on  Meet- 
inghouse Hill  required  obviously  a new 
styled  man  of  God.  He  was  closer,  says 
Miss  Winslow,  “to  the  yet  unborn 
Daniel  Boone  than  to  St.  Boniface,  St. 
Severinus,  or  all  the  saintly  kind,  al- 
ready in  print.” 

This  new  man  of  God  would  be  “an 
outdoor  man,  indifferent  to  weathers ; 
a traveler,  who  would  spend  weeks  of 
his  year  in  the  saddle.  . . . He  would  be 
a jack-of-all-trades  who  could  clay  a 
chimney,  build  a stone  wall,  run  a saw 
mill ; a six-day  farmer,  ...  a pioneer 
villager  who,  instead  of  mortifying  the 
flesh  thought  he  served  God  better  by 
using  his  strength,  his  physical  en- 
durance and  his  wits,  . . . with  results 
no  doubt  sometimes  startling  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  posterity.”13 

Two  centuries  later,  Emerson  was  to 
say  of  the  preachers  of  his  day : “The 
clergy  are  as  like  as  peas.”14  But  not 
so  the  clergy  on  Meetinghouse  Hill. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  70-71. 

14  Essay  on  The  Preacher. 
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They  fit  into  no  molds.  They  were  there 
in  response  to  the  obligations  of  a cove- 
nant to  do  a pioneering  work  and  lay, 
as  they  said,  “foundation  stones  in  a 
new  and  untried  land.”  And  their  in- 
fluence was  chiefly,  the  sermon.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  sermons — election  ser- 
mons, and  artillery  sermons,  Thanks- 
giving sermons  and  fast  sermons,  ordi- 
nation sermons  and  funeral  sermons, 
and  the  regular  routine  of  Sabbath 
sermons.  It  was  every  clergyman’s  am- 
bition to  be  invited  to  preach  in  some 
larger  center  the  Election  Day  sermon. 
Most  significantly,  the  themes  of  these 
sermons  were  two : chiefly  salvation — 
the  Scripture  promise  of  it,  the  plan  of 
it,  the  wonder  of  it,  the  way  to  get 
it,  the  first  signs  of  it,  the  test  of  its 
possession,  the  peril  of  losing  it,  the 
bliss  of  gaining  it  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  and  the  eternal  enjoyment 
of  it.15  But,  what  distinguished  these 
New  England  preachers  from  many 
of  their  successors  is,  that  this  salva- 
tion preaching  was  intimately  related 
to  everyday  practical  affairs.  Says  one 
minutely  kept  preacher’s  sermon  book: 
“I  admonished  for  drunkenness ; I 
preached  on  the  sins  of  the  town ; . . . 
I preached  against  sleeping ; I en- 
couraged the  people  to  build  a New 
meetinghouse;  . . .”16  and  on  and  on. 
And  no  theme  was  more  important 
than  the  social  theme. 

In  terms  of  our  own  time,  it  is 
especially  worth  noting  that  these  men 
concerned  themselves  with  govern- 
ment in  theory  and  in  practice.  In  1638, 
for  example,  Thomas  Hooker  preached 
a sermon  on  the  text  Deuteronomy 
1 :i3.  The  text  was,  “Take  you  wise 
men,  and  understanding,  and  known 
among  your  tribes,  and  I will  make 

18  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  95.  1B  Ibid.,  p.  toi. 


them  rulers  over  you.”  The  points 
were : “government  should  be  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  In  the  choice  of  magis- 
trates, the  ‘people’  must  rule.  Franchise 
is  a trust.  The  foundation  of  authority 
is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Those  who  appoint  can  also  set 
a limit  to  power.  It  would  be  a good 
thing  to  commit  both  the  powers  and 
the  limitations  of  power  to  writing.”17 

“At  least  after  a long  time  of  ex- 
posure to  Election  Sermons,”  says  Miss 
Winslow,  “he  would  have  been  a dull 
clod  indeed  who  did  not  know  with- 
out knowing  how  he  knew  it  that  all 
civil  power  is  from  God  in  the  root, 
the  common  good  is  the  end  of  all  civil 
government,  Magistrates  are  God’s 
ministers,  and  their  power  is  delegated 
power,  Office  is  a sacred  trust,  power 
has  its  foundation  in  compact.”18  And 
sermon  after  sermon,  drilled  in  these 
truths,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  accord- 
ing to  a quite  definite  homiletical  pat- 
tern— text,  doctrine,  Scriptural  au- 
thorities and  examples,  reason,  objec- 
tion, answers  to  objection,  application. 
And  they  preached  for  two  hours  on 
end  on  a Sabbath,  and  the  people 
stayed.  Small  wonder  as  the  century 
went  beyond  itself,  and  the  turmoil  and 
tension  of  revolution  filled  the  air,  the 
resolves  that  fill  the  records  of  town 
after  town  were  studded  with  words 
that  had  been  coined  and  interpreted 
and  made  axiomatic  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  meetinghouse — unalienable  rights, 
life,  liberty  and  property,  public  happi- 
ness, free  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
on  and  on  and  on.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were,  do  you  see,  quite  literally  cradled 
in  the  gathered  company  of  Christians 
and  in  the  light  on  Meetinghouse  Hill. 

1T  Ibid.,  p.  78.  18  Ibid.,  pp.  103-4. 
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When  George  Washington  declared 
that  “the  establishment  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  was  the  mqtive  which 
took  me  to  the  field,”  he  was  literally 
voicing  the  ethos  and  passion  of  the 
first  century  of  our  national  history.19 

But  the  meetinghouse  is  no  longer 
the  meeting  place  in  American  society. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  the  market. 
The  formative  influence  of  the  market 
not  only  upon  the  values  of  contem- 
porary society  but  upon  the  structure 
and  development  of  personality  has 
been  impressively  described  and  inter- 
preted by  a leading  psychoanalyst  on 
the  basis  of  clinical  evidence.  Among 
the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
is  this  one : “A  person  is  not  concerned 
with  his  life  happiness  but  with  be- 
coming salable.  This  feeling  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  a commodity,  of 
handbags  on  a counter,  for  instance, 
could  they  feel  and  think.  Each  hand- 
bag would  try  to  make  itself  as  ‘at- 
tractive’ as  possible  in  order  to  attract 
customers  and  to  look  as  expensive 
as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  a higher 
price  than  its  rivals.  The  handbag  sold 
for  the  highest  price  would  feel  elated, 
since  that  would  mean  that  it  was  the 
most  ‘valuable,’  the  one  which  was  not 
sold  would  feel  sad,  convinced  of  its 
own  worthlessness.  . . . Like  the  hand- 
bag, one  has  to  be  in  fashion  on  the 
personality  market;  in  order  to  be  in 
fashion  one  has  to  know  what  kind  of 
personality  is  most  in  demand.”20 

Thus,  the  market  has  given  rise  in 

19  In  a letter  to  the  Minister,  elders, 
deacons  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Ger- 
man Congregation  of  New  York,  27  Novem- 
ber 1783.  cf.  Writings,  U.S.  Government  edi- 
tion, Vol.  27,  p.  249. 

20  Erich  Fromm,  Man  For  Himself,  New 
York,  Rinehart,  1947,  pp.  70-71.  Used  with 
the  permission  of  the  publisher. 


our  time  to  a definite  and  discernible 
orientation  of  personality.  Mr.  Fromm 
classifies  such  orientations  as  “produc- 
tive” and  as  “unproductive.”  And  the 
“marketing  orientation,”  he  assigns  to 
the  “unproductive”  group ; unproduc- 
tive of  “mature  character  structure,” 
in  short,  of  the  humanity  of  human  be- 
ings. 

The  shift  from  the  meetinghouse  to 
the  market  in  American  society  is  not 
wholly  attributable  to  developments 
which  have  left  the  meetinghouse  be- 
hind. It  must  be  noted  that  the  meet- 
inghouse itself  was  not  as  adjustable 
as  it  was  called  upon  to  be  in  the  life 
of  an  expanding  nation.  There  were 
controversies  about  “where  to  set,”  as 
they  said,  that  is  the  new  building  in 
relation  to  the  old ; about  whether  to 
set  up  one  new  and  enlarged  house 
on  the  “east  side,”  or  two  new  houses 
“east  side  and  west  side” ; about  old 
ways  of  singing  and  new  ways  of  sing- 
ing; the  “brotherly  watch”  of  fellow 
members  was  no  match  for  the  expand- 
ing problems  of  growth  in  size  and  pop- 
ulation and  became  less  than  brotherly 
in  its  attempt  to  preserve  the  status  quo  ; 
and  there  was  “evilspeaking  against  the 
minister,”  who  tended  overmuch  to  in- 
struct and  to  overstay  his  pulpit,  and 
who  tended  also  to  speak  to  old  rather 
than  to  new  conditions.  John  Cotton’s 
words  still  apply:  “as  soon  as  God’s 
ordinances  cease,  your  security  ceases 
likewise.”  But  the  interpenetration  of 
meetinghouse  and  town  requires  a dif- 
ferent pattern.  And  we  must  be  as  clear 
about  the  issues  of  liberty  and  security 
in  our  time  as  our  forefathers  were  in 
theirs.  The  meetinghouse  stood  so  long 
as  justice  joined  the  good  of  the  whole, 
the  mind  of  the  town,  and  holy  walk- 
ing. But  when  justice  came  to  be  de- 
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tached  from  the  cradle  of  our  liberties, 
God’s  ordinances  could  no  longer  nour- 
ish our  security.  And  today  our  liberties 
are  being  undermined. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  mar- 
keting orientation,  and  in  the  light  of 
what  really  gave  our  nation  and  our 
freedom  birth,  the  most  subversive 
utterance  that  I have  lately  read  oc- 
curred in  the  July  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury.  The  issue  contains  an 
article  entitled  “Reds  and  our 
Churches”  authored  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mathews.  Subversive  both  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Meetinghouse, 
Mr.  Mathews  alleges  that  those  clergy 
who  made  the  Social  Gospel  their  pri- 
mary concern  in  the  years  before  the 
First  World  War  influenced  thousands 
of  younger  men  who  came  to  imagine 
that  they  were  contemporary  facsimiles 
of  Israel’s  great  pre-exilic  prophets.  Ac- 
cording to  Mathews,  these  men  over- 
looked the  point  that  the  prophets  were 
as  much  concerned  with  individual  free- 
dom as  with  social  justice.  There  you 
have  it : individual  human  freedom 
subtly  set  over  against  social  justice! 
The  divorce  of  liberty  from  justice  is 
the  hallmark  of  those  in  our  time  who, 
in  the  name  of  security,  are  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  this  republic  ! 
Next  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  daily 
commitment  which  I learned  in  public 
school  ran  like  this : “I  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  republic  for  which 
it  stands,  one  Nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.”  That  pledge 
is  still  good.  It  was  born  in  the  meet- 
inghouse, and  I make  it  still.  The  union 
of  liberty  and  justice  in  our  heritage 
of  freedom  is  the  most  impregnable 
bulwark  in  the  world  against  the 
totalitarian  designs  of  communism  for 


world  domination.  Mr.  Mathews,  by 
his  own  admission,  has  set  himself 
against  the  Meetinghouse  and  placed 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Kremlin. 
And  this  man,  this  man,  was  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Government  Operations,  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  and  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well. 

“Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our 
Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great? 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in 
our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings. 

Brutus  and  Caesar : what  should  be 
in  that  ‘Caesar’  ? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded 
more  than  yours? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as 
fair  a name; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the 
mouth  as  well ; 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  Conjure 
with  them, 

‘Brutus’  will  start  a spirit  as  soon  as 
‘Caesar’.”21 

“Hard  is  our  fate,”  said  John  Lathrop 
in  1774  on  the  eve  of  the  American 
Revolution,  “when  to  escape  the  char- 
acter of  rebels  we  must  be  degraded 
into  slaves.”22  And,  lest  it  be  thought 
that  this  is  an  exaggerated  attribution 
of  Caesarism  to  the  rising  pretender 
in  our  midst,  let  me  remind  you  of  the 

21  William  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  Act 
I,  Scene  2,  11.  140-50.  The  first  two  lines  of 
the  passage  quoted  are  transposed.  In  the 
text  of  the  play  they  follow  rather  than 
precede  the  lines  used  here. 

22  Artillery  Sermon,  preached  on  an  oc- 
casion of  Thanksgiving.  Quoted  by  Miss 
Winslow,  ibid.,  p.  281. 
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scheme.  It  is  not  new  indeed  but  tested 
and  tried  by  every  totalitarianism  that 
we  have  seen  fold  up  and  rise  up  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  The  power  drive 
proceeds  like  this:  first,  a consuming 
negation : with  the  Kremlin,  it  is  anti- 
imperialism and  capitalism ; with  Fas- 
cism it  is  anti-Communism ; second, 
vilification  of  all  the  previous  govern- 
ments in  power — left,  center  or  right; 
third,  vilification  of  all  political  of- 
fenders ; fourth,  vilification  of  intel- 
lectuals ; fifth,  vilification  of  the  clergy ; 
sixth,  lip  service  to  democracy  (“I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a censor,”  says  our 
modern  Caesar)  ; seventh,  all  criticism 
is  inspired  by  the  enemy;  eighth,  the 
psycho-political  use  of  assassination  (“I 
can  dig  up  my  own  assassin,”  says  the 
Caesar  in  our  midst)  ; ninth,  a fire 
breaks  out  on  Capitol  Hill  alleged  to 
have  been  started  by  the  communists 
(This  has  not  yet  happened  here,  but  it 
happened  in  Berlin ! ) ; tenth,  power — 
totalitarian  power. 

It  is  later  than  we  think ! And  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  it  was  a gen- 
eral and  a Christian  who  was  president 
of  the  German  Republic,  first  trying  to 
circumvent  incipient  dictatorship,  and 
then  trying  to  circumscribe,  and  then 
to  share  the  power. 

“Creatures,  let  me  tell  you,”  says  an 
old  American  folk  song,  “the  time  is 
winding  up ; destruction’s  in  this  land ; 
God’s  gonna  raise  His  hand ; the  time 
is  winding  up.” 

The  light  still  shines  on  Meeting- 
House  Hill.  And  we  are  summoned  in 
conscience,  and  for  the  sake  of  what 
John  Calvin  magnificently  epitomized 
as  “the  end  of  regeneration,”  to  kindle 
that  light  again.23  On  the  record  it  is 

23  “The  end  of  regeneration  is,  that  the  life 
of  believers  may  exhibit  a symmetry  and 
agreement  between  the  righteousness  of  God 


not  too  much  to  say  that  the  climate 
of  freedom  in  which  our  nation  was 
born,  and  which  has  made  our  nation 
the  haven  and  the  hope  of  the  op- 
pressed in  all  the  world,  is  being 
steadily  displaced  by  the  climate  of  fear 
in  which  the  faith  that  freedom  takes 
can  never  flourish,  and  without  which 
freedom  itself  will  wither  and  die. 
Long,  long  before  our  modern  Caesar 
sought  to  bestride  our  land  like  a 
colossus,  Jeremiah  wrote,  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  people  of  God 
against  those  “who  bend  their  tongue 
like  a bow  for  falsehood,  who  are 
grown  strong  in  the  land  but  not  for 
truth,  for  they  proceed  from  evil  to  evil 
and  know  not  me,  saith  the  Lord ; let 
everyone  beware  of  his  neighbor  and 
put  no  trust  in  any  brother,  for  every 
brother  is  a slanderer  . . . and  every 
neighbor  goes  about  as  a slanderer. 
Everyone  deceives  his  neighbor,  and  no 
one  speaks  the  truth.  They  have  taught 
their  tongues  to  speak  lies ; they  com- 
mit iniquity  and  are  too  weary  to  re- 
pent. Heaping  oppression  upon  op- 
pression and  deceit  upon  deceit,  they 
refuse  to  know  me,  says  the  Lord.”24 
Christians  are  bidden  to  stand  and  un- 
dermine this  Caesar  in  our  midst  whose 
demagogic  fulminations  are  designed 
to  draw  a draught  which  can  only 
extinguish  the  light  on  Meetinghouse 
Hill. 

He  has  teachers  from  whom  he  may 
learn,  not  only  foreign  teachers  but 
domestic  ones.  In  the  1860’s  astonish- 
ing things  happened  that  are  worth 


and  their  obedience;  and  that  thus  they  may 
confirm  the  adoption  by  which  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  his  children.”  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Philadelphia,  The  West- 
minster Press,  III,  6,  1. 

24  Jeremiah  9:3-6,  RSV. 
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some  reflection  in  order  that  we  may 
know  how  to  pick  and  choose  our  way 
amidst  the  perils  of  freedom  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  The  then  “radical 
Republicans”  had  just  come  to  power. 
They  engaged  to  perpetuate  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Republican  Party  with 
their  element  in  control.  Their  means 
were  the  discrediting  of  the  opposition 
by  linking  it  to  disloyalty.  They  did 
not  represent  the  majority  of  the  voters 
nor,  in  all  probability,  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Yet  they  succeeded  by  shrewd 
and  ruthless  tactics  in  holding  absolute 
control  of  the  government  for  nearly  a 
decade  and  partial  control  of  the  party 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  that  era, 
as  in  our  own,  a long  and  costly  war 
had  left  its  grievances  to  be  capitalized 
upon.  In  that  era  as  in  our  own  presi- 
dential powers  created  Congressional 
opposition,  as  they  said,  to  an  “execu- 
tive dictatorship.”  In  each  case,  the 
Executive  Department  played  into  the 
hands  of  its  opponents ; as  Johnson’s 
temper  aided  the  radicals,  Acheson’s 
remarks  about  Hiss  and  China  have 
aided  the  anti-Communist  crusaders. 
But  the  well-intentioned  citizen  was  not 
exactly  aware  of  what  lay  beneath  the 
ostensible  objections  of  these  Congres- 
sional authorities.  The  complete  elimi- 
nation of  slavery,  reparation  to  the 
Negro  for  the  crime  of  slavery  and  the 
improvement  of  his  legal  and  economic 
status  were  worthy  objectives  then 
proclaimed.  Security  against  Com- 
munist infiltration  is  a worthy  objective 
now  proclaimed.  But  what  we  must 
remember  is,  that  this  behavior  of  the 
“radical  Republicans”  in  the  1860’s  and 
’7o’s  fastened  upon  our  nation  an  un- 
constitutional dictatorship  the  evil  fruits 
of  which  were  an  orgy  of  corruption 
in  Washington  and  a legacy  of  racial 


strife  in  the  South.  In  our  time  the 
effort  is  to  destroy  independent  think- 
ing in  our  universities,  the  integrity  of 
our  Foreign  Service  and  our  public  life, 
as  well  as  the  virtual  destruction  of 
judicial  safeguards  at  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain Congressional  committees.25 

There  are  those  in  our  land  who 
have  given  their  allegiance  to  a foreign 
power,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to 
identify.  They  are  the  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  logic  of  their 
loyalty  commits  them  to  a political  way 
of  life  which  would  not  only  suspend 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  would  substitute 
for  a charter  of  freedom  a discipline  of 
party  power  whose  contempt  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom  is  most  evidenced 
from  the  ruthless  elimination  of  all 
dissent.  But  more  than  that,  there  are 
those  who  have  lost  faith  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  as  the  sublimest  treasure  and 
measure  of  the  loyalty  of  free  men.  And 
these  are  even  more  difficult  to  recog- 
nize. Some  of  them,  as  we  have  just 
been  saying,  have  already  made  the 
ruthless  elimination  of  dissent  their 
primary  concern  and  are  already  at 
the  service  of  the  Kremlin.  But  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  this  company 
speak  well  and  finely  about  our  herit- 
age and  institutions  of  human  freedom. 
They  have  been  overtaken,  as  many 
in  our  pulpits  have,  by  a weakened 
confidence  in  the  partnership  of  faith, 
integrity  and  reason  to  surround  and 
to  sustain  the  democratic  loyalties  and 
activities  of  men.  Like  Snow  White, 
they  have  been  tempted  by  the  fair  and 
rosy  fruit  of  pure  association  as  the 
surest  way  to  satisfy  the  human  hunger 

2S  A brief  account  of  this  course  of  affairs 
appeared  in  a letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
on  February  5,  1953,  its  author  a professor 
of  American  History. 
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for  wholeness  and  for  beauty.  And 
having  eaten  of  the  poisoned  fruit,  they 
lie  immobile  and  in  death,  the  pale 
shadow  of  their  former  selves.  Victims 
they  are — of  the  Communist  stereotype 
so  artfully  pedaled  by  the  ex-Com- 
munists,  who  lust  for  a beauty  of  holi- 
ness which  can  never  cloak,  like  Snow 
White’s  mortal  enemy  the  Queen,  their 
own  demonic  ugliness.  “There  are  two 
groups  in  this  country,  it  has  been  said, 
“which  are  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party.  The  one  always  and  invariably 
takes  the  position  which  the  Soviet  Uni- 
on takes ; the  other  always  and  invaria- 
bly takes  exactly  the  opposite  position. 
The  first  group  is  infinitesimal  and  its 
influence  negligible ; the  second  group  is 
large,  influential  and  formidable.  What- 
ever the  Communist  Party  is  for,  they 
are  against ; whatever  the  Communist 
Party  is  against,  they  are  for.  The  Com- 
munist Party  dominates  them  alto- 
gether as  much  as  it  does  those  who 
carry  the  party  card.”  And  perhaps 
President  Conant  of  Harvard  was  right 
when  he  said : “It  would  be  a sad  day 
for  the  United  States  if  the  tradition 
of  dissent  were  driven  out  of  its  uni- 
versities. For  it  is  the  freedom  to  dis- 
agree, to  quarrel  with  authority  on  in- 
tellectual matters,  to  think  otherwise, 
that  has  made  this  nation  what  it  is. 
Our  industrial  society  was  pioneered 
by  men  who  were  dissenters.  The  global 
struggle  with  Communism  turns  on 
this  very  point.”26  It  will  indeed  be  a 
sad  day,  not  only  for  our  universities, 
but  for  our  land.  And  your  task  and 
mine  is  to  stand  in  our  pulpits  under 
the  light  of  Meetinghouse  Hill,  an  un- 
yielding bulwark  against  the  Caesar  in 
our  midst,  who  deserves  only  ano- 

28  Quoted  in  an  Editorial,  The  Neiv  York 
Times,  Monday,  January  26,  1953. 


nymity ; and  against  all  his  words,  his 
lies,  his  friends  and  his  employees. 

In  an  ancient  and  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  role  of  faith  and  free- 
dom in  human  society,  the  remark  oc- 
curs that  in  order  to  discover  the  char- 
acter of  any  people,  “we  have  only 
to  observe  what  they  love.”27  Obvi- 
ously, love  in  this  connection  does  not 
refer  to  the  sentimental  or  glandular 
attraction  in  consequence  of  which  the 
species  propagates  its  kind ; but  love  is 
the  single-minded  will  with  which  a 
people  pursues  whatever  is  regarded  as 
the  highest  good.  If  the  highest  good 
of  a people  be  freedom,  and  freedom 
be  pursued  with  a single-minded  will, 
that  people  will  be  a free  people.  If 
the  highest  good  be  wealth  or  prestige, 
and  these  be  pursued  with  a single- 
minded  will,  that  people  will  surrender 
every  other  bond  of  human  society  to 
the  achievements  of  wealth  and  prestige. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  great  division 
among  human  societies  is  between  those 
which  glory  in  themselves  and  those 
which  glory  in  what  St.  Augustine  calls 
“the  witness  of  conscience.”  The  great 
divide,  in  his  words,  is  between  societies 
which  are  moved  by  “the  love  of  power,” 
and  those  which  are  moved  by  “the 
power  of  love.”28  In  a word,  it  is  love, 
not  power,  which  creates  the  fabric  of 
community.  And  love  is  the  single-mind- 
ed will  of  every  man  to  seek  not  his  own 
by  his  neighbor’s  good.  The  basic  re- 
ligious significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  of  our  own  chartered  heritage  of 
freedom  is  that  they  serve  as  instru- 
ments for  checking  the  pretensions  and 
sustaining  the  liberties  of  men  while 

47  Augustine,  A.,  The  City  of  God,  Dodi 
translation,  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
1871,  Book  XIX,  24. 

2®  Ibid.,  Book  XIX,  14. 
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the  difficult  responsibilities  of  justice 
are  being  hammered  out  in  freedom  and 
in  order.  No  one  with  a sober  sense  of 
the  tension  and  turmoil  of  our  time 
would  claim  that  American  democracy 
is  beyond  adaptation  and  improvement ; 
and  certainly  the  same  sober  sense  of 
the  tension  and  turmoil  of  our  times 
makes  it  plain  that  all  available  alterna- 
tives to  this  heritage  are  virulent  re- 
vivals of  old  and  disgarded  political 
failures.  They  will  not  take  us  where 
we  want  to  go.  Men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 

THE  A B C OF  SECURITY 
BY  E.  B.  WHITE 

Said  Mr.  A to  Mr.  B, 

“I  doubt  the  loyalty  of  C.” 

Said  Mr.  B to  Mr.  A, 

“I’m  shocked  and  stunned  by  what 
you  say; 

We’d  better  check  on  him  today. 

And  since  you  brought  up  Mr.  C, 

I feel  that  I must  mention  D. 

I rather  doubt  his  loyalty.” 

Said  Mr.  F to  Mr.  G, 

“G,  have  you  ever  noticed  B ? 

What  do  you  make  of  his  loyalty?” 

Said  Mr.  G to  Mr.  F, 

“Lower  your  voice — people  aren’t 
deaf ! 

I wouldn’t  want  you  quoting  me, 
But  sure.  I’ve  always  noticed  B.” 


Said  Mr.  C to  Mr.  A, 

“I  saw  a funny  thing  today; 

At  least,  it  seemed  quite  odd  to  me, 
I saw  F whispering  with  G 
And  I just  caught  the  name  of  B.” 

“No  really?”  answered  A to  C. 
“Well,  anyway — I don’t  know  B. 
I guess  it’s  just  as  well  for  me.” 

And  so  the  subtle  poison  spread 
Until  there  rose  a mister  Zed. 

The  lightning  played  around  his 
head. 

“My  fellow  countrymen,”  he  said, 
“The  past,  as  you’ll  observe,  is 
dead, 

The  alphabet’s  discredited ; 

You  can’t  trust  teachers  now  to 
teach, 

You  can’t  trust  ministers  to  preach, 
And  it  has  been  my  special  labor 
To  prove  that  none  can  trust  his 
neighbor. 

In  fact,  it’s  amply  clear  to  see 
There’s  no  one  you  can  trust  but 
me. 

And  by  a happy  turn  of  fate 
I’ve  come  to  purify  this  state. 
My  methods  will  be  swift  and 
strong 

Against  the  crime  of  thinking 
wrong. 

I know  the  cure  for  heresy 
And  you  can  leave  it  all  to  me. 
Leave  everything  to  me !”  he  said. 

“Hurrah !”  they  cried,  “Hurrah 
for  Zed  !”29 

28  By  permission.  Copr.  1953.  The  New 
Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


NEW  BROCHURE  OF  PRINCETON 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

James  K.  Quay 


WE  have  just  received  from  the 
printer,  5,000  copies  of  a beauti- 
ful new  brochure,  describing  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  its  needs. 
The  outstanding  features  are : a picture 
of  the  spire  of  Alexander  Hall ; a pic- 
ture of  the  President,  together  with 
a letter  from  him ; an  air  view  of  the 
campus ; a two-page  spread,  showing 
a photograph  of  the  student  body ; a 
historical  statement  on  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  a statement  of 
Princeton  Seminary’s  needs  for  building 
and  endowment  totaling  $2,722,500; 
a two-page  spread  showing  Miller 
Chapel,  exterior  and  interior — and  the 
architect’s  drawing  of  the  proposed  new 
apartment-dormitory  for  married  stu- 
dents ; a statement  on  wills,  annuities 
and  Life  Dividend  Gifts ; an  interesting 
page  on  the  business  man’s  outlook — 
“A  Business  Man  Looks  at  Education” 
by  Frank  Abrams,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Standard  Oil  Company,  New 
Jersey — “A  Business  Man  Looks  at  the 
Clergy”  by  J.  Howard  Pew,  formerly 
President  of  Sun  Oil  Company. 

These  brochures  cannot  be  offered 
for  general  free  distribution,  even  to 
the  alumni.  We  would,  however,  very 


much  like  to  have  you  see  a copy.  One 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  request 
us  to  send  you  one  or  more  copies, 
which  you  would  pass  on  to  people 
in  your  congregation  who  might  pos- 
sibly be  interested  in  aiding  Princeton 
Seminary  financially. 

There  are  three  main  categories  for 
which  this  brochure  is  intended : foun- 
dations, corporations,  individuals  who 
may  be  interested  in  making  a bequest 
or  taking  an  Annuity  or  Life  Dividend 
Gift  agreement.  The  Life  Dividend 
Gift,  which,  incidentally,  was  described 
as  a Princeton  Seminary  idea  in  the 
business  section  of  Time  magazine  for 
November  2,  will  be  of  interest  only 
to  persons  whose  top  income  tax 
bracket  is  35%  or  higher.  For  such 
persons,  a Life  Dividend  Gift  to  Prince- 
ton Seminary  may  easily  produce  a life 
income  of  from  10%  to  20%  a year, 
based  on  the  net  cost  of  the  investment 
after  taking  tax  exemptions  allowed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

If  one  or  more  copies  of  the  brochure 
are  desired,  send  your  request  to  James 
K.  ■ Quay,  Vice-President,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 


PRINCETON  I AN  A 


Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 


The  Moderator 

Ever  since  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  October  13th,  Dr.  Mac- 
kay  has  been  visiting  different  parts 
of  the  country  fulfilling  Moderatorial 
engagements.  His  journeys  have  taken 
him  from  Champlain  Presbytery  on  the 
Canadian  border  in  northern  New  York, 
which  had  never  had  a Moderator  visit 
them  in  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  to 
the  largest  Presbytery  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Johns  Pres- 
bytery. Thus  far  he  has  been  as  far  west 
as  St.  Louis. 

The  Moderator  has  addressed  large 
gatherings  under  the  auspices  of  many 
Presbyteries  or  Synods  in  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  has  also 
spoken  in  many  churches  which  cele- 
brated anniversaries. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  Columbia,  S.C., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Princeton,  N.J.,  Dr. 
Mackay  and  the  Moderators  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  addressed 
meetings  together  on  the  subject  of 
Church  Union. 

After  several  days  in  Washington  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  three 
Moderators  will  address  meetings  in  a 
number  of  Southern  states.  Dr.  Mackay 
will  then  go  on  alone  through  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Southern  California.  At  the 
end  of  January  he  will  be  absent  in 
Europe  for  a period  of  two  weeks,  pre- 
siding at  a meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Frankfort,  Germany.  He 


will  also  meet  with  the  Inter-Church 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Edinburgh. 

Student  Activities 

There  are  456  in  the  student  body 
this  year.  Of  these,  120  are  seniors,  115 
middlers,  and  121  juniors.  There  are 
91  graduate  students  and  9 special  stu- 
dents. Of  the  total  student  body  of  456, 
33  are  taking  courses  in  the  M.R.E. 
field. 

An  evangelistic  project  is  being 
planned  for  the  spring  vacation  by 
interested  students  cooperating  with 
seven  Presbyterian  churches  in  North 
Philadelphia.  All  seniors  in  the  Semi- 
nary have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
experience  in  visitation  evangelism  in 
connection  with  city  campaigns,  penal 
institutions,  and  various  other  areas 
of  service.  Clinical  work  by  students 
has  been  increasing  noticeably  in  re- 
cent years,  with  a number  working 
under  hospital  chaplains  in  winter  or 
summer. 

There  are  now  seven  gospel  teams 
going  out  on  week-ends.  A team  usually 
goes  out  about  two  week-ends  out  of 
three,  with  about  four  to  a team.  There 
is  in  addition  a national  missions  team 
composed  of  students  who  have  had 
experience  in  national  missions  service, 
and  a foreign  missions  team,  consist- 
ing of  two  students  who  are  from  the 
“Younger  Churches”  on  foreign  mis- 
sions fields  and  two  students  who  are 
expecting  to  enter  foreign  missions 
service. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
weekly  meeting  of  prayer  for  missions. 
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This  year  in  addition  to  that,  which  is 
held  on  Wednesday  evenings  right 
after  dinner,  there  have  been  organized 
a number  of  prayer  groups  meeting 
at  different  times  for  individual  fields — 
the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  national  missions. 

One  of  the  major  campus  activities 
is  the  annual  Fund  Drive,  led  and  pro- 
moted by  students,  in  which  faculty 
members  also  cooperate.  This  year  the 
very  ambitious  goal  of  $8,500  was  set. 
Of  this  sum,  $3,000  is  designated  for  the 
library  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Mar-Tuma  Church  of  South  In- 
dia, $3,000  for  an  orphanage  in  Korea 
which  is  directed  by  the  wife  of  a stu- 
dent now  in  the  Seminary,  Mrs.  David 
Kim,  $2,000  to  the  national  missions 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brazil,  and  $500  toward  the  traveling 
expenses  of  Latin  American  students 
to  a religious  conference  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  goals  are  as  worthy  as  they 
are  ambitious. 

Christian  Community 

An  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
periment in  Christian  community  is  be- 
ing undertaken  currently  at  the  Semi- 
nary. Last  year,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Student  Council  and  the  faculty’s 
Committee  on  Student  Life,  there  was 
drafted  a two-page  document  entitled 
“On  Belonging  to  Princeton  Seminary 
as  a Christian  Community”  which  was 
adopted  by  both  students  and  faculty. 
In  our  interdependent  day,  when  the 
nature  of  human  community  is  being 
analyzed  with  new  concern  by  nations, 
international  movements,  Churches, 
and  ecumenical  gatherings,  it  seems 
particularly  timely  that  a group  made 
up  entirely  of  professing  Christians 
should  explore  somewhat  the  implica- 


tions of  Christian  community  for  their 
life  together. 

A few  quotations  excerpted  from  this 
document  will  illustrate  something  of 
its  spirit  and  intent : “Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  more  than  a school 
for  the  preparation  of  pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
a community  which  undertakes  to  or- 
der its  common  life  in  accordance  with 
the  obedience  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  . . . Membership  in  the 
Christian  community  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  implies : . . . A 
responsible  concern  for  the  freedom, 
the  rights,  and  the  obligations  of  the 
other  members  of  the  community — 
faculty,  students,  and  staff  in  all  phases 
of  Seminary  life.  . . . Those  barriers 
which  tend  to  be  associated  with  rooms, 
halls,  dormitories,  eating-tables,  geo- 
graphical areas,  race,  and  theological 
orientation  should  be  eliminated.  . . . 
Some  of  the  problems  which  continually 
test  the  integrity  of  the  Seminary  as 
a Christian  community  are:  (1)  The 
conduct  of  all  class  work — tests,  ex- 
aminations and  term  papers.  There 
will  be  no  honor  pledge.  (2)  Attend- 
ance at  community  functions — classes, 
chapel  and  official  programs  to  which 
guest  speakers  have  been  invited.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  violations  of 
the  community  commitments  as  may 
occur  from  time  to  time  may  be  con- 
structively disposed  of  by  persons  most 
directly  concerned.  Realizing,  however, 
that  any  community  agreements  and 
structures  could  readily  be  abused  by 
individuals  or  groups,  the  Seminary 
community  has  adopted  the  following 
method  of  discipline : ( 1 ) Cases  of 
flagrant  and  persistent  violation  of  the 
community  life  will  be  referred  to  a 
Student  Committee  on  Discipline.  . . . 
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(2)  ...  In  such  instances  as  cannot 
be  settled  by  the  Student  Committee 
on  Discipline,  matters  shall  be  referred 
to  a Judicial  Committee,  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  a joint  committee  of 
students  and  faculty.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee shall  resolve  all  cases  of  dis- 
cipline referred  to  it,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  Semi- 
nary.” 

Early  in  the  present  academic  year 
the  plan  was  presented  at  an  all  Semi- 
nary meeting  on  October  6.  Dr.  Mac- 
kay  spoke,  and  there  was  some  gen- 
eral discussion,  followed  by  a social 
hour.  The  annual  series  of  junior  class 
retreats  this  year  dealt  with  the  general 
theme  “The  Seminary — A Christian 
Community,”  with  talks  by  two  faculty 
members  at  each  retreat  on  the  sub- 
jects “What  Is  Christian  Community?” 
and  “How  to  Achieve  Christian  Com- 
munity in  the  Seminary.”  Thought 
about  “Christian  community,”  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  hour,  and  con- 
structive experiment  with  it  should 
prove  most  valuable. 

Presbyterian  Council  on 
Theological  Education 

The  Presbyterian  Council  on  Theo- 
logical Education  met  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pennsylvania,  from  November  2 
to  4.  This  Council  has  been  rendering 
large  service  in  coordinating  and  pro- 
moting the  Presbyterian  Church’s  pro- 
gram of  theological  education.  Some- 
thing of  the  range  of  its  activity  is 
seen  in  the  names  of  its  committees — 
Curriculum,  Administration,  Enlist- 
ment, Promotion,  Non-Ministerial 
Church  Vocations,  Permanent  Ap- 
praisal and  Program,  and  Executive. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  constituent  seminaries’  con- 


trolling boards,  administrations,  and  ( 
faculties;  of  representatives  of  the  de-  » 
nominational  boards ; and  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Church  at  large.  Dr. 
Claude  S.  Conley,  Synodical  Executive 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Western  Seminary,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  to  serve  a three 
year  term. 

Sunday  Evening  Forum 

An  experiment  has  recently  been 
developing  in  the  Princeton  community 
looking  toward  the  setting  up  of  stimu- 
lating Sunday  evening  programs  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  Present  plans  have 
been  developed  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
representatives  of  all  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Princeton,  and  of  repre- 
sentative individuals  from  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Seminary,  and  the  West- 
minster Choir  College.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  hold  the  meetings  Sundays  at 
8 P.M.  in  the  First  Church  lecture  room, 
as  a centrally  located  place.  The  first 
series  is  scheduled  to  run  through  the 
month  of  February.  There  will  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  of  hymn  singing  be- 
fore the  scheduled  opening  at  8 P.M., 
then  an  address  of  about  a half  an  hour, 
followed  by  another  half  hour  of  gen- 
eral discussion.  Speakers  will  be  se- 
cured who  are  representative  leaders 
of  contemporary  Christian  thought  or 
who  are  rendering  notable  or  unusual 
ministries  in  the  Christian  church.  1 

Day  of  Prayer 

The  annual  day  of  prayer  was  held 
this  year  on  November  11.  Dr.  Cail- 
liet  conducted  an  early  morning  devo- 
tional service,  and  Dr.  Piper  preached 
at  the  ten  o’clock  meeting.  This  year 
copies  of  the  Presbyterian  Book  of 
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Common  Worship  have  been  distrib- 
uted in  the  chapel  pews.  For  part  of 
this  morning  worship  both  student 
leader  and  congregation  used  the  Wor- 
ship Book.  Dr.  Piper’s  sermon  is  be- 
ing published  in  the  quarterly  publica- 
tion Interpretation. 

An  Intercessory  Prayer  Service  was 
held  in  the  afternoon,  led  by  Dr.  V.  E. 
Devadutt  of  India  who  is  this  year 
serving  as  guest  professor  in  the  Semi- 
nary. A communion  service  in  the  eve- 
ning was  conducted  by  Dr.  Homrig- 
hausen  and  Dr.  Gard. 

Theology  Today 

The  current  January  issue  of  The- 
ology Today  completes  the  tenth  year 
of  publication  of  this  distinguished 
quarterly.  Articles  in  this  issue  have 
been  planned  to  be  representative  of 
some  of  the  major  types  of  articles  that 
have  appeared. 

A distinctive  feature  of  this  issue  is 
a ten-year  Cumulative  Index  of  all 
article  titles,  authors  of  articles,  re- 
viewers of  books,  and  titles  of  books  re- 
viewed. There  will  also  be  an  index  of 
the  numerous  separate  topics  treated  in 
the  two  featured  columns,  “The  Church 
in  the  World”  and  “Theological  Table 
Talk.”  The  index  will  thus  provide  a 
valuable  conspectus  of  areas  of  special 
theological  interest  during  this  im- 
portant decade.  This  index  material  is 
all  in  addition  to  the  full  customary 
number  of  articles  and  reviews.  A large 
number  of  pastors  find  Theology  To- 
day a “must”  for  their  reading  pro- 
gram. 

Christian  Education  Fellowship 

The  Neshaminy- Warwick  Church  of 
Hartsville,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the 
church  historically  associated  with  the 


famous  “Log  College,”  has  done  a very 
generous  thing  in  the  finest  educational 
tradition  of  the  Log  College.  It  has 
announced  that  it  plans  to  give  annually 
to  the  Seminary  a Christian  Educa- 
tion Fellowship  in  the  amount  of  $500. 
The  fellowship  is  to  be  awarded  to  that 
student  of  the  Seminary  who  has 
shown  special  interest  in  Christian 
Education  and  who  is  recommended  by 
the  faculty  for  meritorious  work  in 
this  and  other  fields  of  study.  The  honor 
this  year  has  gone  to  Mr.  Burnette  W. 
Dowler.  The  Seminary  very  much  ap- 
preciates this  generous  plan  of  giving 
on  the  part  of  the  Neshaminy  Church. 

Princeton  Leadership  School 

The  Princeton  Leadership  Training 
School  completed  its  sixth  year  last 
November  with  an  enrollment  of  190 
drawn  from  some  six  denominations. 
Dr.  Butler  of  the  Seminary  is  the  dean 
of  the  school  and,  in  conjunction  with 
a local  committee  of  pastors  and  lay- 
men, has  supplied  notable  leadership 
to  the  project  during  these  years.  The 
school  is  a heartily  welcome  guest  on 
the  campus  for  its  meetings  which  are 
held  in  Stuart  Hall  and  in  the  Campus 
Center.  Attendance  is  largely  made  up 
of  church  school  teachers  and  officers 
from  the  Princeton-Trenton  area, 
though  some  come  from  as  far  as 
Eatontown,  Elizabeth,  and  Willow 
Grove.  Drs.  Fritsch  and  Loetscher 
were  teachers  this  year,  as  were  also 
Dr.  Victor  Hoag,  Director  of  Religious 
Education  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  J.  Gordon 
Chamberlain  of  the  Riverside  Church, 
New  York.  In  addition,  a number  of 
pastors  conducted  a Workshop  for 
Ministers  on  Christian  Education  in 
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the  Parish.  On  each  of  the  six  Thurs- 
day evenings  a sound  film  was  shown 
depicting  some  phase  of  church  his- 
tory. 

The  New  Library 

It  is  planned  to  use  a very  large 
part  of  Princeton  Seminary’s  share  in 
the  Presbyterian  Capital  Funds  Drive 
for  the  building  of  a new  library,  the 
actual  working  drawings  for  which 
have  now  been  authorized.  The  larger 
and  more  efficient  library  which  is  be- 
ing planned  will  be  a tremendous  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  academic  program  of 
the  Seminary. 


In  Memoriam 

All  friends  of  the  Seminary  were 
saddened  by  news  of  the  death  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1953,  of  Dr.  John  B.  Laird, 
who  was  in  point  of  service  the  senior 
member  of  the  Seminary’s  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  served  this  Seminary,  as 
well  as  many  other  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  Church,  with  great  dis- 
tinction. The  sympathy  of  the  Semi- 
nary goes  to  his  niece,  Miss  Hazel 
Laird,  and  to  other  surviving  relatives. 
The  memorial  minute  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  appears  elsewhere  in  this  Bul- 
letin. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
AUTUMN  CONFERENCE  OF  ALUMNI 


The  Autumn  Conference  of  Alumni 
will  be  held  September  23-24,  1954, 
from  Thursday,  3:00  p.m.,  to  Friday, 
1 1 :oo  a.m.  Announcement  of  the  leader 


and  the  program  will  be  mailed  early  in 
September  to  Alumni  as  far  west  as 
Ohio. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 

Orion  C.  Hopper 
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1,1  Annual  Alumni  Roll  Call 

r AT  Commencement  the  Alumni  As- 
' : A sociation  approved  the  recom- 
s mendation  of  the  Alumni  Trustees 
that  an  Annual  Roll  Call  be  promoted 
in  behalf  of  the  current  financial  needs 
' of  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Skin- 
‘ ner,  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, described  the  plan  in  detail,  as 
1 reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bul- 
' letin.  The  first  returns  in  response  to 
Dr.  Mackay’s  letter  and  the  message 
sent  out  over  the  signatures  of  Class 
Representatives,  are  now  beginning  to 
come  in.  As  of  December  28th,  1,123  of 
the  alumni  have  responded  with  a total 
j of  $8,921.63  in  gifts  to  the  Seminary. 

The  Autumn  Alumni  Conference 

This  last  September  the  Autumn 
Conference  of  alumni  in  this  area  was 
! resumed.  It  had  been  discontinued  at 
the  inception  of  the  Summer  Institute 
of  Theology.  This  conference  was  held 
on  the  campus  on  September  22nd  and 
continued  through  to  11  :oo  A.M.  Sep- 
tember 23rd. 

Dr.  John  Short,  pastor  of  St. 
George’s  United  Church,  Toronto,  was 
the  Conference  leader.  The  theme  was 
“Christ  and  the  Challenge  of  our  Time.” 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
alumni  attended,  and  from  the  splendid 
reactions  which  have  come  to  us,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  fall  conference  will 
resume  its  place  on  our  calendars  as 
a most  important  date.  Dr.  Mackay 
addressed  the  conference  dinner  meet- 
ing and  brought  a vivid  description  of 
the  political,  social  and  spiritual  situa- 
tion in  the  Argentine  Republic. 


Alumni  Association  Meetings 

New  York.  The  Greater  New  York 
Alumni  Association  met  at  the  Masonic 
Club,  71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 
City,  on  Tuesday,  November  10th,  for 
a luncheon  meeting.  Frederick  W. 
Druckenmiller,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, presided.  Dr.  J.  Christy  Wil- 
son, Director  of  Field  Work,  and  your 
Alumni  Secretary  represented  the 
Seminary  and  addressed  the  group. 
The  Rev.  George  Williams  Webber, 
Dean  of  Students  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  spoke  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Rev.  Donald  Benedict  on 
the  East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President — Frederick  W.  Druckenmil- 
ler, Union,  N.J. ; Vice-President — 
Daniel  C.  Thomas,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y. ; Secretary — Luther  M.  Hollister, 
Stony  Point,  N.Y. ; Treasurer — Harry 
E.  Ulrich,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Cincinnati 
Alumni  met  for  their  organization  meet- 
ing at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Middletown,  Ohio,  on  November 
12th.  This  was  a luncheon  meeting. 
Byron  W.  Sprague  of  Springdale  and 
Russell  W.  Galloway  of  Middletown 
were  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
meeting. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Alumni  As- 
sociation (Northern  Ohio  Alumni) 
took  place  at  the  Noble  Road  Church 
in  Cleveland  on  December  10th.  This 
was  a luncheon  meeting  at  which  Dr. 
Mackay  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  the 
speaker.  J.  Franklin  McHendry  and 
William  F.  MacCalmont  were  in  charge 
of  this  meeting. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


t 1910  ] 

Claude  K.  Davis  is  Associate  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
at  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

[ 1913  ] 

Jay  W.  Kaufman  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Ben  Avon  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

[ 1914  ] 

Starr  H.  Lloyd  has  been  installed  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Church, 
Camden,  N.J. 

[ 1919  ] 

LeRoy  T.  Newland  is  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Blowing  Rock,  N.C. 

[ 1923  ] 

Nathaniel  U.  McConaughy  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Steuben-Elmira  and  Bing- 
hamton Presbyteries  to  become  General 
Presbyter. 

[ 1925  ] 

Wilbur  J.  Thrush  has  been  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Delaware-Knowlton  Churches, 
Delaware,  N.J. 

[ 1926  ] 

William  H.  Dilts  is  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 

[ 1928  ] 

Daniel  J.  Kerr  is  President  of  Huron  Col- 
lege, Huron,  S.D. 

[ 1929  ] 

Wayne  W.  Gray  is  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Covenant  Church,  Monroe,  La. 

Willard  J.  McLaughlin  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  Executive  Secretary  of  Vellore 
Christian  Medical  College  Board,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

[ 1930  ] 

Philip  Nicholas  is  pastor  of  the  Wickliffe 
Church,  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

George  E.  Sweazey  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Huguenot  Memorial  Church, 
Pelham,  N.Y. 


[ 1933  ] 

James  R.  Gailey  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Waynes-; 
burg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  at  the  June, 
commencement. 

Raymond  I.  Lindquist  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

John  H.  P.  Strome  is  pastor  of  the  Buck- 
ingham Church,  Berlin,  Md. 


H.  Theodore  Hinn  is  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Nelson  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gordon  A.  Maclnnes  has  been  named  As- 
sociate Field  Director  of  the  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education  for  the  Synod  of  California,; 
Southern  Area. 

Irvin  N.  Morris  is  serving  the  Central 
Church,  Denver,  Col.,  as  assistant  pastor  in 
charge  of  Visitation  and  Evangelism. 

[ 1937  ] 

Albert  W.  Peters  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church  of  Huron,  S.D.,  as  pastor. 

John  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  is  pastor  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,  China  Lake,  Calif. 

[ 1938  ] 

Seth  C.  Morrow  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Orange,  N.J. 

r 1 1 

[ 1939  ] 

Samuel  W.  Blizzard  is  visiting  Professor; 
of  Social  Science  at  Union  Theological' 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Richard  M.  Stroman  is  now  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Reading,  Pa. 

Murray  Drysdale  has  been  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Noble  Road  Church,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio. 

[ 1940  ] 

William  H.  Heilman  has  become  the  As- 
sociate Executive  and  Director  of  Christian 
Education,  Synod  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  Clyde  Henry  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Lambertville  Church,  Lam- 
bertville,  N.J. 
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[ 1941  ] 

Edward  Brubaker  is  pastor  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Westminster  Foundation,  Pres- 
1 bytery  of  Philadelphia. 

John  P.  Dany  is  pastor  in  the  Larger 
Parish  of  Hockheim,  Texas. 

Edward  W.  Diehl  is  serving  the  Board  of 
1 National  Missions,  Tok  Junction,  Alaska. 

John  H.  Eastwood  has  accepted  the  call  as 
pastor  to  the  First  United  Church  of  Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Herbert  C.  Tweedie  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Roseville,  Calif. 

[ 1942  ] 

James  H.  Gailey,  Jr.  is  now  Associate 
Professor  of  Old  Testament,  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Jomes  E.  Goff  has  resumed  work  in  Ibaque, 
Colombia,  South  America,  under  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

[ 1943  ] 

Robert  J.  Rodisch  is  associate  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Russell  M.  Weer  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

[ 1944  ] 

Victor  I.  Alfsen,  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Claude  C.  Boydston,  Jr.  is  pastor  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Church,  Paterson,  N.J. 

Charles  A.  Sayre  is  serving  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy from  Drew  University  at  the  June 
commencement. 

[ I94S  ] 

Ward  Bjerke  has  been  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Faith  Church,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

James  F.  Lundquist  is  associate  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Forrest  Youngquist  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Fillmore,  Calif. 

[ 1946  ] 

Edward  V.  Stein  is  pastor  of  the  West- 
minster Foundation  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University 
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of  Southern  California  at  the  spring  com- 
mencement. 

[ 1947  ] 

George  A.  Allen  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion as  Associate  Editor  of  Adult  Publica- 
tions. 

J.  Richard  Hart  is  associate  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

John  P.  MacLachlan  is  associate  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Howard  A.  Redmond  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  at  the  spring 
commencement. 

John  C.  Taylor  is  serving  as  a chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Army. 

[ 1948  ] 

Richard  E.  Hunter  is  Chaplain  at  Blair 
Academy,  Blairstown,  N.J. 

Andrew  Kosten  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J. 

Harold  S.  Murphy  is  teaching  in  the  De- 
partment of  Religious  Thought  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

[ 1949  ] 

Shirley  Harris  is  Director  of  Christian 
Education,  under  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  in  Millington,  Tenn. 

Charles  T.  Leber,  Jr.  is  Pastor-Director 
of  the  Dodge  Community  House,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

[ 1950  ] 

Arthur  M.  Byers  is  Secretary  for  Audio 
Visuals  Department  of  Stewardship  and 
Promotion,  General  Council  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  U.S.A. 

Benjamin  A.  Reist  has  been  invited  to  be 
an  instructor  of  religion  in  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Mass. 

Benjamin  M.  Weir  is  serving  the  Syria- 
Lebanon  Mission,  under  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

[ 1951  ] 

Richard  R.  Eshler  is  pastor  of  a new 
Union  Church,  where  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.A.  Churches  have  combined  in  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Hurst  has  been  installed  as 
co-pastor  of  the  Warren  Avenue  Church, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Bruce  M.  Hile  is  assistant  pastor  at  the 
First  Church  of  Burlingame,  Calif. 

William  J.  Jackson  is  pastor  of  the  Hillside 
Covenant  Church,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Frederick  R.  Kling  is  the  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Henry  E.  Meredith  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Duncan,  Ariz. 

David  C.  McCulloch,  Jr.  has  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Omak, 
Wash. 

Carl  C.  Murray  is  pastor  of  the  newly 
organized  Norwood  Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[ 1952  ] 

Donald  G.  Dawe  has  been  called  to  the  as- 
sistant pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

Perry  R.  Monroe  is  pastor  of  the  Grove 
Church,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


James  M.  Moore,  Jr.  is  pastor  of  the 
Elizabeth  Lee  Methodist  Church,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Ga. 

Roland  Reed  is  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New  York; 
City. 

Richard  L.  Van  Deusen  is  Director  of  the 
Westminster  Foundation  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  & 

Gordon  P.  Wiles  is  pastor  of  St.  John’s  jfi 
Church,  London,  England. 

[ 1953  ] 

George  D.  Colman  is  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kenneth  E.  Grant  is  serving  as  Minister  if 
of  Youth  at  the  San  Marino  Community  $e 
Church,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

S.  Eunice  Wenstrom  is  Director  of  Chris- 
tian Education  at  the  Morrisville  Church,  ' 
Morrisville,  Pa. 
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TRUSTEE  MEMORIAL  MINUTE 

The  Reverend  John  B.  Laird,  D.D. 


OUR  hearts  were  saddened  last 
summer  by  the  news  that,  on 
• August  29,  Dr.  Laird,  the  oldest  mem- 
; ber  of  this  Board  in  years  of  service, 

' had  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
For  forty-seven  years,  first  as  a Di- 
rector since  1906,  and  then  in  the  re- 
organized Board  as  a Trustee  until  his 
death,  he  had  faithfully  served  this 
Seminary.  But  though  we  shall  miss  his 
genial  presence  and  gracious  spirit  at 
our  meetings,  which  he  attended  with 
such  unvarying  fidelity  and  in  which 
he  participated  so  helpfully,  yet  for  him 
we  can  only  rejoice  that  after  a long 
life  of  varied  and  devoted  and  fruit- 
ful ministry  he  has  entered  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord,  whom  not  having 
seen,  he  loved  and  whom  now  he  be- 
holds face  to  face. 

John  Baker  Laird  was  born  at  Mount 
Nebo,  Pennsylvania,  February  14, 
1866,  the  son  of  Clarkson  and  Anna 
O’Neill  Laird.  He  graduated  from 
Lafayette  College  with  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  in  1892  and  A.M.  in  1895.  In  that 
year  he  graduated  from  Princeton 
Seminary,  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia  North,  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Frankford  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

In  1903  his  Alma  Mater,  Lafayette 
College,  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  D.D.  He  served  many 
years  as  a member  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  Lincoln  University  and 
Lafayette  College,  and  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Wilson  College.  He 
was  long  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work, 


now  incorporated  in  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  and  eight  times 
represented  his  Presbytery  as  a com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1915  he  was  elected  Moderator 
of  the  great  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  at  a testimonial  dinner  given  in  his 
honor,  congratulatory  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  R.  P.  D.  Bennett,  pastor 
of  the  Summit  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Germantown,  and  Dr.  Charles  R.  Wat- 
son, of  Cairo  University,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Patton.  But  the  greatest  celebra- 
tion of  all  was  held  in  the  Frankford 
Church,  May  6,  1945,  commemorating 
his  fifty  years’  pastorate  in  that  one 
church.  This  date  was  also  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
church  and  the  130th  of  the  Sunday 
school. 

A few  days  later  a testimonial  dinner 
was  given  in  his  honor  by  all  the  com- 
munity and  welfare  agencies  of  Frank- 
ford in  recognition  of  his  half-century 
of  unselfish  cooperation  in  their  various 
services. 

A faithful  and  beloved  pastor,  a good 
citizen,  a devoted  churchman,  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  a true  friend,  a 
gracious  herald  of  the  unsearchable 
riches,  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  full  of  years  and  honor,  he  has 
entered  into  rest  and  into  the  fuller 
ministries  of  the  deathless  life.  There 
“His  servants  shall  serve  Him  and  they 
shall  see  His  face  and  His  name  shall 
be  on  their  foreheads.” 

Dr.  Laird  is  survived  by  his  niece. 
Miss  Hazel  Laird,  who  made  a home 
for  him  for  many  years,  was  his  house- 
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keeper  and  chauffeur,  and  cared  for  him 
with  loving  solicitude.  To  her  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  sympathy,  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  service 
which  thus  she  rendered  to  him  and  to 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  the  affection 


and  esteem  in  which  we  shall  always 
hold  them  both. 

This  Memorial  Minute  was  adopted 
by  a rising  vote  of  the  Board  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stuart 
Nye  Hutchison. 
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THE  PRINCETON  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY 
July  12-22,  1954 


Several  members  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  Faculty  will  give 
courses  in  the  Institute  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  a number  of  well- 
known  leaders  from  abroad.  The  In- 
stitute offers  ten  days  of  education, 
fellowship  and  inspiration.  Year  after 
year  a great  many  of  our  alumni  come 


back  for  these  refresher  courses.  In 
many  cases  the  session  is  willing  to  pay  • 
the  way  of  their  pastor  if  they  know 
he  intends  to  come  to  the  Institute. 
For  details  and  program  address 

J.  Christy  Wilson 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


!(j  God’s  Order,  by  John  A.  Mackay. 
»r  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
it  1953-  209  pp.  $3.00. 

The  name  of  John  A.  Mackay  is  synony- 
mous with  at  least  three  things.  An  un- 
: quenchable  Christian  faith,  sound  scholarship 
: and  ecumenical  Christianity.  He  is  grounded 
; and  rooted  in  “first  things.”  The  book  to 
which  he  here  sets  his  name  had  its  beginning 
when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old.  “For 
to  this  book  I owe  my  life.  I was  a lad  of 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  when,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Ephesian  letter,  I saw  a new  world.” 
(p.  6).  The  book  for  this  reviewer  had  its 
1 beginning  a few  summers  back  when  four 
Bible  Hours  were  devoted  to  its  partial 
presentation  at  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
, Theology.  Said  one  beside  whom  I sat  for  all 
four  lectures,  “Prexy’s  ‘all’  is  here.”  We 
felt  that  the  very  hinterland  of  his  soul  was 
being  laid  bare  before  his  auditors.  Truly 
it  was.  God  was  speaking  in  cloven  tongues. 
The  book  in  its  entirety  became  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Croall  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  January  of 
1948. 

The  book  is  Paul.  But  more  it  is  Christ. 
It  was  and  still  remains  Christ  speaking  to 
the  Church  then  and  now.  It  is  the  timeless 
message  of  The  Redeemer  of  men.  Here  is 
I God’s  order  for  man’s  disorder.  That  man 
; has  not  completely  accepted  God’s  design 
is  man’s  inability  to  accept  God’s  all-per- 
| vading  purpose.  Indeed  Dr.  Mackay  does  not 
attempt  to  present  a critical  commentary 
but  rather  to  give  an  exposition  of  The 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  book  has  move- 
ment and  meaning.  One  feels  after  reading 
the  book — if  this  is  what  it  means  to  one 
man — what  could  it  mean  to  the  Church  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  could  speak  thus  to  us. 

In  Dr.  Mackay’s  estimation,  the  most  per- 
fect statement  of  God’s  order  is  found  in 
Ephesians.  Found  elsewhere  in  Scripture, 
yes,  but  not  as  maturely  as  here,  not  as  per- 
fectly presented  as  by  Paul  in  this  instance. 
The  order  of  necessity  centers  in  Jesus  Christ. 
“Christ  constitutes  its  core”  (p.  ix),  not  alone 
in  what  might  be  but  what  actually  exists. 
It  exists  in  the  all  too  imperfect  Church. 
The  purpose  of  the  Church  the  author  sets 


forth — “to  form  mature  Christians  and  to 
make  the  Church  as  a whole  a usable  in- 
strument of  the  will  of  Christ”  (p.  154). 
In  some  branches  of  Christendom  this  has 
not  always  been  done.  The  Church  is  far 
from  being  the  expressed  “Will  of  Christ.” 
The  author  sets  forth  two  views  of  the 
Church  which  run  counter  to  Ephesians — 
the  Roman  Catholic  view  (order  is  the 
Church)  and  the  view  of  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Church  and  the  High  Church  branch 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  (order  as  an 
article  of  faith).  He  shows  the  results 
of  such  an  attitude. 

Dr.  Mackay’s  book  follows  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  outline  of  Ephesians.  Nine 
chapters  form  its  contents.  The  final  two 
chapters  deal  with  the  application  of  this 
letter  to  Christian  living ; the  implication  of 
Christian  living  on  all  levels.  He  outlines 
four  imperatives  and  a Christian  plan  of  ac- 
tion in  which  we  must  engage — on  the  fron- 
tiers of  strife.  The  book  has  value  for  the 
church.  It  is  a good  book  to  be  read  and 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  approaching 
Evanston  Conference  of  the  World  Council. 
It  is  an  excellent  book  for  layman  and 
churchman.  The  preacher  will  find  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  his  preaching.  The 
last  two  chapters  are  in  themselves  sermons. 
Usable  (with  credit). 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  book  ends 
with  the  printing  of  the  letter,  the  text  being 
from  the  new  R.S.V. 

If  Dr.  Mackay  is  right  in  calling  this  letter 
“the  greatest  and  maturist  of  all  Paul’s  writ- 
ings”— are  we  right  in  saying  that  of  all 
Dr.  Mackay’s  writings  this  is  the  greatest 
and  maturist — so  far? 

Clifford  G.  Pollock 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  Charles  H.  Patterson.  New 
York : The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
1953.  Pp.  vii  -)-  557.  $5.00. 

According  to  Professor  Charles  H.  Pat- 
terson of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the 
documentary  hypothesis  is  the  only  valid 
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presupposition  on  which  a study  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  begin.  For  this  reason,  Pat- 
terson explores  the  Canaanite  religious  back- 
ground of  the  beginnings  of  Yahweh  worship 
among  the  Hebrews.  He  maintains  that  be- 
fore the  revelation  of  Yahweh’s  name  to 
Moses  at  Horeb,  the  name  of  Yahweh  was 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  early  Judean  and  the  late 
Priestly  narratives  find  a connection  between 
Yahweh  and  the  god  whom  the  patriarchs 
had  worshipped.  Using  Exod.  6 : 3 as  indica- 
tive of  that  fact  Patterson  then  asserts, 
“Since  the  introduction  of  a new  name  usually 
meant  the  introduction  of  a new  deity,  we  may 
conclude  that  Moses  was  really  introducing 
the  worship  of  a new  god  to  his  people” 
(p.  62). 

This  reviewer  fails  to  see  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  name  for  Deity  must  of  neces- 
sity imply  the  introduction  of  a new  god.  In 
light  of  God’s  revelation  in  history,  through 
personalities,  events,  and  advance  in  religious 
thought,  there  should  be  considered  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  new  name  reflects  a new 
concept  in  the  progressive  revelation  of  God 
to  his  people.  The  fact  that  in  Exod.  6 :3  God 
is  no  longer  El  Shaddai  alone  but  also 
Yahweh  cannot  simply  be  dismissed  as  the 
work  of  a writer  later  than  J. 

On  the  other  hand,  Patterson’s  attempt  to 
be  philosophic  in  his  approach  to  the  Old 
Testament  does  much  to  cut  away  senti- 
mentality and  warmed-over  opinions  concern- 
ing the  Old  Testament.  He  traces  the  con- 
tents of  the  Old  Testament  according  to 
early  poems  (Gen.  4:23-24;  Exod.  15:21; 
Numb.  21:17-18,  27-28;  Judg.  5:3,  6-7;  II 
Sam.  1:25-26,  etc.),  early  laws,  the  book  of 
the  covenant  (Exod.  20:23-23:19),  and  early 
narratives  (I  Sam.  7:15;  8:22;  ii,  12,  etc.). 
He  treats  the  historical  sections  according  to 
the  Judean  and  Ephraimitic  sources,  with 
excellent  summaries  of  his  presentation. 

Prophecy  in  Israel  is  treated  in  similar 
fashion.  Much  more  emphasis  falls  upon  the 
historical  and  critical  background  of  proph- 
ecy than  upon  the  meaning  of  prophecy  in 
the  stream  of  God’s  revelation.  Yet  this  serves 
to  remind  a subjective  interpreter  that  God’s 
revelation  in  Scripture  works  through  his- 
torical events  which  have  meaning  and  rele- 
vance for  people  of  that  time.  Thus,  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  the  servant  in  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  Patterson  asks,  “Did  the  prophet  have 


the  Nazarene  in  mind?  It  seems  very  doubtful 
that  he  did  although  the  New  Testament 
presents  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  find  in  the  suffering 
servant  of  Deutero-Isaiah  a prototype  of 
Himself.  . . . But  it  was  the  ideal  which  was 
stressed  by  the  prophet  rather  than  any  one 
specific  embodiment  of  it”  (p.  294). 

Chapters  on  the  law  codes,  the  sages  of  the 
Old  Testament  (i.e.,  Wisdom  literature),  the 
short  stories  (Jonah,  Ruth,  Esther) — all  are 
treated  with  a fine  sense  of  their  religious 
and  ethical  implications  for  philosophy.  Pat- 
terson’s conclusions  about  Daniel  can  very 
well  illustrate  his  view  on  all  apocalyptic 
literature.  Concerning  Daniel  he  says,  “The 
Book  of  Daniel  is  a piece  of  literature  that 
was  written  for  a period  of  crisis.  Its  primary 
application  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  under  Antiochus.  It  furnished  what  was 
needed  most  to  keep  alive  the  faith  and  cour- 
age of  those  who  were  suffering  untold  hard- 
ships because  of  their  religion.  But  it  would 
be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  the  value  and 
influence  of  the  book  has  been  confined  to 
that  particular  group  or  period  of  time.  The 
stories  recorded  in  its  pages  have  furnished 
inspiration  for  people  of  every  succeeding 
generation.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  involved  in  the  time-predictions  that  are 
made  the  author  presents  a philosophy  of 
history  that  is  a challenge  to  all  of  the  mate- 
rialistic and  rationalistic  schemes  that  have 
been  invented”  (pp.  432f.). 

The  chapter  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  lacks 
the  vitality  of  exposition  and  interpretation 
which  characterizes  the  rest  of  the  book. 
There  is  something  lacking  in  an  attempt  to 
treat  a book  which  is  so  dominantly  one  of 
worship  as  though  it  were  a monograph  on 
theology.  The  author’s  presentation  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  Pseudepigrapha  is  good 
and  gives  much  informative  material  for 
Protestant  readers  who  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  this  literature. 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  this  book 
is  its  clear  compilation  of  critical  opinion 
concerning  the  content  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical 
writings.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  just  that — a philosophical  approach 
to  Hebrew  books.  C.  H.  Patterson  does  not 
pretend  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament  according  to  a theological  point 
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J of  view.  At  times  he  gives  a value  judgment, 
1 as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  suffering  serv- 
: ant  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  In  the  main,  however, 
! he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim  of  presenting  in 
1 non-technical  language  those  conclusions  and 
5 interpretations  of  significant  ideas  in  the  Old 
■ Testament  concerning  which  there  is  general 
1 agreement  among  the  recognized  scholars  in 
: i the  field. 

i Donald  H.  Gard 

The  Gospel  According  to  Isaiah: 
Seven  Sermons  on  Isaiah  53,  by  John 
Calvin.  Translated  by  Leroy  Nixon. 
Grand  Rapids:  W.  B.  Eerdmans,  1953. 
Pp.  viii  + 133.  $2.00. 

The  Reverend  Leroy  Nixon  has  translated 
these  seven  sermons  on  the  53rd  chapter  of 
, Isaiah  from  the  Old  French  of  Calvini  Opera, 
Vol.  35.  He  has  used  as  a guide  for  his  work 
Pastor  Pierre  Marcel’s  modern  French  trans- 
i lation,  published  recently  by  La  Revue  Re- 
I forme  of  the  Societe  Calviniste  de  France. 
At  times,  therefore,  the  reader’s  chain  of 
thought  is  interrupted  by  a kind  of  wooden 
English : “This,  then,  in  summary,  is  how 
we  ought  to  ascend  by  faith  to  the  glory  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  we  may 
' not  be  at  all  ashamed  to  seek  our  salvation 
in  His  cross,  our  blessing  in  His  curse,  our 
life  in  His  death,  and  then  our  glory  in  that 
He  was  exposed  to  such  shame,  and  our  joy 
in  that  He  has  had  such  anguish  that  blood 
and  water  came  out  of  Him”  (p.  21). 

What  we  have  in  the  sermons  by  Calvin  is 
; really  one  of  the  main  contributions  which  he 
made  to  Christology.  In  his  sermon  on  Is. 
52 : 13-53 : Calvin  emphasizes  God’s  choice 
of  a few  believers  rather  than  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Just  as  God’s  free  grace  was  at 
work  in  choosing  the  few,  just  so  was  his 
j love  at  work  in  choosing  the  One,  the  Christ. 
Yet  Calvin  urges  his  hearers  to  work  at  their 
own  salvation,  just  as  Christ  on  the  Cross 
had  to  suffer  for  them.  In  his  second  sermon 
(Is.  51:1-3),  Calvin  exploits  the  opposition 
of  unbelievers  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
revealed  power  of  God  and  of  the  Gospel. 
The  obvious  parallel  is  drawn  to  Calvin’s 
own  day,  when,  as  a group,  men  disdained 
Christ.  The  true  believer  is  exhorted  to  cling 
by  a victorious  faith  in  Christ  to  the  true 
testimonies  of  Christ.  As  he  looks  at  the 
affliction  of  the  Servant  in  the  third  sermon 


(Is.  53:4-6),  Calvin  exults  in  the  greatness 
of  God.  All  men  are  the  lost  and  erring  sheep 
of  the  text,  but  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
demned by  Calvin,  none  receives  more  frank 
treatment  than  do  the  Roman  Catholics.  “We 
see  today  the  Papists.  When  they  are  reduced 
to  silence  by  the  Word  of  God  and  they  see 
themselves  convicted,  they  say,  ‘Very  well, 
let  me  do  as  I please;  I shall  follow  my  own 
path,  whatever  may  come  to  pass.’ — ‘And 
thou  art  going  then,  to  the  devil ! For  that  is 
where  thou  shalt  go,  following  thy  own  path.’ 
This  then,  is  what  the  ways  of  men  are !” 
(p.  61). 

The  afflicted  of  his  own  are  to  depend  upon 
the  Saviour  who  was  abased.  This  theme  of 
the  fourth  sermon  by  Calvin  is  taken  from 
Is.  53  7-8  and  is  carried  through  by  com- 
paring the  death  of  Christ  to  the  death  of 
those  martyred  for  their  faith  in  the  times  of 
the  Reformation.  In  Sermon  5,  Is.  53:9-10, 
Calvin  introduces  a doctrine  of  the  Church. 
Just  as  Christ  had  seemed  dead  forever,  only 
to  flourish  as  the  risen  Lord  for  all  eternity, 
just  so  will  the  true  believers,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  though  put  down  by  the  sins  of  men, 
yet  arise  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  minister 
of  salvation,  the  Christ,  the  perfecter  of  their 
redemption.  In  his  sixth  sermon  (Is.  53:11), 
Calvin  soars  into  the  upper  reaches  of  Ref- 
ormation thought.  Throughout  his  exposi- 
tion, he  cries  out,  We  are  justified  not  by 
law,  but  by  faith.  In  a strong,  well-written 
conclusion,  he  calls  for  a man’s  repentance 
for  sin  and  total  commitment  to  Christ. 

The  concluding  sermon  (Is.  53:12)  shows 
us  Calvin’s  radical  opposition  and  protest  to 
Roman  Catholic  thought.  For  here  Christ  is 
seen  as  fully  priest  and  mediator.  This  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  Christian’s  joy.  After  citing 
Romans  8:31-34,  Calvin  says,  “So  we  can 
raise  our  heads  boldly,  and  find  ourselves 
before  God,  indeed,  in  all  boldness  before  His 
Tribunal,  since  we  have  Jesus  Christ  Who  is 
between  God  and  us”  (p.  129).  His  conclu- 
sion is  a stirring  summary  of  a man’s  direct 
approach  to  God  through  prayer.  As  with 
every  sermon,  Calvin  concludes  with  the 
words,  “Now  we  shall  bow  in  humble  rever- 
ence before  the  majesty  of  our  God,  knowing 
our  faults,  praying  to  him”  (p.  129). 

It  is  clear  that  Calvin  treats  the  content 
of  the  verses  from  Isaiah  53  as  an  ideal 
which  is  valid  for  every  age.  The  Servant  is 
Christ.  This  interpretation  which  he  gives  is 
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one  especially  appropriate  for  his  own  day. 
The  little  book  is  good  for  those  who  wish 
to  read  in  translation  the  words  of  the  great 
Reformer  and  also  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  a sample  of  Protestant  preaching 
as  it  was  in  1556-1559. 

Donald  H.  Gard 

The  Bible  and  You.  A Guide  for 
Reading  the  Bible  in  the  Revised 
Standard  Version,  by  Edward  P.  Blair, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  New  York, 
1953-  154  PP-  $2.00. 

This  exceedingly  well-written  Bible  read- 
ing manual  for  adult  Protestants  makes  a 
timely  contribution  to  a two-fold  need.  It 
gives  reliable  counsel  to  those  who  feel  a 
distinct  need  for  guidance  in  reading  the 
Bible.  It  opens  the  door  to  the  vast  store- 
house of  Bible  food  awaiting  those  who  are 
spiritually  hungry,  and  whose  number  is 
legion. 

According  to  extended  investigations  made 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  text  books  designed  to 
improve  reading  ability  at  the  adult  level. 
Among  the  new  Leadership  Training  Texts 
(in  the  so-called  Cooperative  Series),  planned 
by  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  this  guide 
certainly  helps  to  meet  this  need.  Although 
many  adults  now  possess  the  new  Revised 
Standard  Version,  and  are  attracted  by  its 
phrasing  and  format,  their  inquiries  indicate 
that  a surprising  number  of  them  confess  the 
need  for  some  reliable  guidance  in  reading. 
Such  potential  readers  will  welcome  the 
clear,  personal,  positive  way  in  which  this 
book  offers  such  guidance.  The  text  may  be 
used  for  group  study,  or  as  a personal  guide 
by  individual  readers.  Teachers  of  adult  Bible 
classes  will  also  find  the  book  useful  as  a 
teaching  aid.  They  may  circulate  it  among 
their  class  members  to  encourage  more  intel- 
ligent preparation,  or  they  may  employ  it  as 
a source  to  provide  for  occasional  reports  by 
members  of  the  group  to  stimulate  reading. 

But  the  book  also  ministers  effectively  to 
a wide-spread  present-day  hunger  for  spiri- 
tual food.  The  very  title — The  Bible  and  You 
— suggests  the  distinctly  personal  note  of  the 
Bible’s  message.  Furthermore,  this  note  is 
accented  by  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
reader  is  made  aware  of  the  living  God’s 


ceaseless  quest  for  him  as  a real  person.  The  L 
importance  of  the  right  mood,  or  attitude 
toward  the  Bible  is  emphasized.  The  reader 
is  shown  how  to  cultivate  this  mood  by  ■ 
certain  simple  axioms  of  direct  approach.  In 
short,  the  variety,  the  richness,  the  scope,  - 
and  above  all  the  availability  of  the  Bible’s 
message — God’s  Word  to  man,  man’s  access 
in  Christ  to  God — are  clearly  and  convince  * 
ingly  presented. 

Howard  Tillman  Kuist1 

r 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  by  John 
Bright.  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press, 
New  York,  1953.  Pp.  288.  $3.75. 

This  book  traces  the  concept  of  the  King-; 
dom  of  God  through  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  considers  its  meaning  for 
the  Church.  The  significance  of  the  work  as: 
a notable  contribution  to  the  serious  study 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  indicated  by  its  selection 
as  winner  of  the  $7,500  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Award  for  1952.  The  book  is  written  pri- 
marily for  the  general  reader  of  the  Bible, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  popular  treatment.  It  has  every  mark 
of  sound  learning  and  scholarly  thoroughness  ■ 
about  it.  The  author  is  spurred  by  a strong', 
conviction  that  amid  the  complexity  of  its , 
parts  and  the  variety  of  its  presentation, 
there  is  nevertheless  a recognizable  theme 
which  gives  to  the  Bible  an  essential  unity. 
This  theme  is  not  one  which  may  be  casually 
or  artificially  imposed  upon  the  Bible,  but 
one  which,  like  an  authentic  voice  commends 
itself  to  believing  men  as  it  bears  faithful 
witness  to  the  one  God  who  has  called  a 
people  to  live  under  His  rule.  Dr.  Bright  1 
rejects  all  attempts  to  trace  ideas  or  indi- 
vidual concepts  in  their  various  stages  of 
development  through  Bible  history.  But  he 
does  recognize  that  there  is  discernible  prog- 
ress in  the  unfolding  perspective  of  the  Bibli-  ( 
cal  view  of  God’s  kingdom.  Therefore  he  1 
adopts  the  historical  approach  as  the  only 
suitable  mode  of  tracing  and  expounding  this 
theme.  — / 

The  proportions  of  the  author’s  treatment 
are  instructive.  About  two-thirds  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  and  one- 
third  to  the  New.  At  first  thought  this  might 
appear  to  involve  a lack  of  balance,  particu- 
larly because  the  expression  Kingdom  of 
God  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  at 
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lit  all.  However  the  author  makes  it  clear  that 
de  the  idea  is  far  broader  than  the  term,  and  he 
er  shows  convincingly  that  the  New  Testament 
)y  teaching  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  rooted 
la  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  in  the  Old  that  it 
e,  cannot  be  understood  adequately  apart  from 
s this  rootage  in  Israel’s  faith  and  Israel’s 
s history.  Each  of  the  titles  of  the  six  chapters 
• devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  indicates  the 
vital  aspects  of  this  relation : The  People  of 
t God  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel ; A Kingdom 
Under  Judgment;  A Remnant  shall  Repent; 
n The  Broken  Covenant  and  the  New  Cove- 
nant; Captivity  and  New  Exodus;  Holy 
’ Commonwealth  and  Apocalyptic  Kingdom.  In 
short,  this  subject  is  shown  to  be  as  wide 
and  alive  as  the  entire  eschatological  hope  of 
Israel.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  proportions 
r of  the  treatment  are  entirely  relevant  to  its 
, scope. 

For  the  approach  to  his  subject  in  the  New 
j Testament,  Dr.  Bright  makes  no  attempt  to 
; review  the  political  history  of  New  Testa- 
ment times,  nor  to  reconstruct  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  detail.  Nor  is  this  neces- 
sary considering  his  primary  purpose.  For 
; such  treatments  he  refers  the  reader  else- 
| where.  His  strategy,  rather,  is  to  adopt  the 
New  Testament  point  of  view  in  its  proclama- 
I tion  of  Christ,  and  what  He  came  to  do.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  several  writers  of  the  New 
| Testament  each  addressed  himself  to  a dif- 
ferent situation,  each  had  his  own  individual 
traits  and  personal  experiences,  and  each  had 
his  own  peculiar  modes  of  expression.  Yet 
despite  these  acknowledged  differences  the 
essential  proclamation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  one:  Jesus  is  the  long-promised 
Messiah ; He  has  fulfilled  all  the  hope  of 
Israel ; He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

One  feature  which  adds  appreciably  to  the 
readability  of  this  book  is  the  sense  of  urgency 
under  which  the  author  speaks  to  the  reader. 
He  insists,  and  rightly,  that  the  unifying 
theme  of  the  Bible,  about  which  he  writes, 
is  also  the  motivating  impulse  and  continuing 
dynamic  of  the  living  Church.  Thus  he  brings 
home  to  the  reader  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
today,  and  gives  to  the  treatment  of  his  theme 
a distinct  timeliness. 

Howard  Tillman  Kuist 

The  Dawn  of  World  Redemption,  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  salvation  in 


the  Old  Testament,  by  Erich  Sauer. 
206  pp.  £3.00. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Crucified,  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  salvation  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  same  au- 
thor. 207  pp.  £3.00.  Eerdmans,  Grand 
Rapids.  1952. 

These  widely  publicized  volumes  written 
by  the  principal  of  the  Bible  School  in 
Wiedenest,  Germany,  are  not  quite  as 
“unique”  as  the  publishers  want  us  to  believe, 
nor  do  they  represent  what  is  commonly 
known  by  the  term  “history  of  salvation”  or 
Heilsgeschichte.  Rather  they  are  a new  ver- 
sion of  Dispensationalism.  Most  industriously 
the  author  has  compiled  material  from  var- 
ious other  writers  of  the  same  persuasion 
and  utilized  just  as  many  Biblical  passages 
as  are  required  to  arrange  the  Bible  stories 
according  to  the  eschatology  of  his  school. 
Characteristically,  though  the  author  calls 
his  works  surveys  of  the  history  of  salvation, 
the  historical  material  in  the  Bible  occupies 
but  a minor  place  in  his  survey,  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  e.g.,  seem  to  be  of  no  in- 
terest to  him.  Notwithstanding  occasional 
references  to  recent  theological  studies  the 
books  give  little  evidence  of  the  author’s  own 
research.  Rather  he  seems  to  be  satisfied  in 
the  whole  with  classifying  the  “theological” 
and  “prophetic”  passages  of  the  Bible  into 
groups  fit  for  homiletical  and  didactic  pur- 
poses. As  a rule  no  attempt  is  made  to  point 
out  the  inner  connection  between  the  dif- 
ferent Biblical  ideas  or  to  show  their  signifi- 
cance for  our  days. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, by  H.  P.  V.  Nunn.  Chicago;  Alec 
R.  Allenson,  Inc.,  1952.  Pp.  152.  $2.00. 

Christian  Inscriptions,  by  H.  P.  V. 
Nunn.  New  York : Philosophical  Li- 
brary, 1952.  Pp.  72.  $2.50. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Nunn,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  will  perhaps  be  best 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  seminary  bulle- 
tin through  his  admirable  Short  Syntax  of 
New  Testament  Greek  (1912),  which  has 
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gone  through  many  editions  and  reprintings 
at  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

In  his  book  on  The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Mr.  Nunn  surveys  the  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence  for  the  Apostolic 
authorship  of  that  Gospel.  He  concludes  that 
the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  Johannine  authorship  are  far  from  being 
cogent,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  traditional  view  is  both 
cumulative  and  compelling. 

At  a time  when  it  has  been  “orthodox” 
among  most  scholars  to  deny  the  Johannine 
authorship,  it  is  good  to  have  such  a forth- 
right book  as  this  expose  of  the  precarious- 
ness and  subjectivism  of  some  of  the  objec- 
tions commonly  raised.  At  the  same  time,  one 
must  regret  that  occasionally  Mr.  Nunn  im- 
putes to  “the  critics”  quite  unworthy  motives 
and  expresses  himself  with  a certain  amount 
of  acrimoniousness  unbecoming  to  the  scien- 
tific analysis  which  his  book  in  the  main  sets 
forth. 

Mr.  Nunn’s  little  book  on  Christian  In- 
scriptions, which  is  an  Introduction  to  Chris- 
tian Epigraphy,  ought  to  fill  a useful  niche 
for  the  student  of  the  ancient  church.  Al- 
though the  thousands  of  Christian  inscrip- 
tions preserved  in  ancient  burying  places  are 
well-known  to  the  scholar  as  a primary 
source  of  invaluable  information  regarding  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  Christian,  there  has  not 
been  available  heretofore  a small  selection 
of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  inscriptions 
provided  with  explanatory  notes  suitable  for 
the  beginner. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  the  author  sets 
forth  in  lucid  and  interesting  fashion  a gen- 
eral statement  of  modes  of  burial,  artistic 
representations  in  the  catacombs,  and  certain 
doctrinal  themes  which  recur  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. He  points  out  that  in  the  inscriptions 
stress  is  laid  on  the  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  first  several  centuries  the 
inscriptions  give  no  support  to  any  special 
cult  of  the  Virgin,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  slender  book, 
Mr.  Nunn  prints  the  Greek  or  Latin  text 
of  noteworthy  inscriptions,  beginning  with 
the  famous  Epitaph  of  Abercius.  He  sup- 
plies English  translations  of  all  but  the 
simplest  of  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as 


selected  annotations.  In  most  of  his  com- . jo 
ments  Mr.  Nunn  is  on  firm  ground.  Per-  ; 
haps  the  most  shaky  of  his  statements  in-  jt 
volves  his  reiterated  belief  that  the  early  1 
church  took  over  very  few  pagan  artistic  ji 
designs,  but  rather  invented  her  own  symbols  - 
(e.g.,  p.  18  and  p.  20).  This  is  surely  bend-j  • 
ing  over  backward  in  reaction  against  certain  j : 
extreme  statements  made  by  scholars  of  the 
“pan-syncretistic”  school,  and  the  truth  is.  it 
much  more  likely  to  be  found  somewhere . 
between  the  two  extremes. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

English  Versions  of  the  Bible,  by 
Hugh  Pope,  revised  and  amplified  by 
Sebastian  Bullough.  St.  Louis : B. 
Herder  Book  Company,  1952.  Pp.  787. 
$10.00. 

: 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  English  from  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  paraphrases  down  to  the  pres-  : 
ent  has  been  frequently  retold.  This  book  by 
Hugh  Pope,  for  many  years  a teacher  in 
various  Houses  of  Study  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  is  the  most  complete  account  of  the  , 
English  translations  since  Henry  Cotton’s 
work  appeared  a century  ago.  Here  is  col-  ] 
lected  an  encyclopedic  array  of  detail,  which 
is  especially  rich  in  its  treatment  of  Roman 
Catholic  versions.  Protestant  and  private  ver- 1 
sions,  however,  are  not  slighted,  and  one 
can  find  gathered  here  a veritable  storehouse 
of  information  on  even  the  most  obscure  at- ; 
tempts  to  render  the  Scriptures  into  English. 

The  chief  criticism  to  be  leveled  against 
Pope’s  work  lies  in  the  realm  of  his  evalua- 
tion of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  versions.  The  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  observe  a tendency  to 
minimize  the  faults  of  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sions while  occasionally  magnifying  those  of 
Protestant  translators.  In  this  connection  the  | 
Protestant  reader  will  also  probably  be  struck 
by  the  attempt  to  clear  those  responsible  for  j 
taking  the  lives  of  early  Protestant  transla- 
tors. Tyndale,  for  example,  was  not  executed 
(so  Pope  declares)  for  daring  to  give  Eng-  : 
lishmen  a Testament  which  they  could  under-  . 
stand,  but  “for  obstinately  holding  heretical 
views”  which  he  propagated  in  his  transla- 
tion (p.  149).  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  Pope  succeeds  in  his  valiant 
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'■  effort  to  exculpate  Tyndale’s  executioners — 
in  any  case  Tyndale  and  others  lost  their 
lives ! 

y In  view  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  this 
c tome,  one  is  all  the  more  surprised  that  no 
s mention  is  made  of  various  Jewish  transla- 
tions, such  as  Montefiore’s  Bible  for  Home 
n Reading,  1896-99,  the  same  scholar’s  render- 
e ing  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  1909,  or  the 
s New  Translation  of  The  Holy  Scriptures, 
e issued  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
in  1917. 

jl  Bruce  M.  Metzger 

J Patrology ; Vol.  II,  the  Ante-Nicene 
. Literature  after  Irenaeus,  by  Johannes 
Quasten.  Westminster,  Maryland : The 
Newman  Press,  1953.  Pp.  450.  $5.50. 

The  erudite  Professor  of  Ancient  Church 
History  and  Christian  Archaeology  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Johannes 
Quasten — who  is  also  the  editor  of  Studies 
in  Christian  Antiquity,  as  well  as  the  co- 
editor (with  Professor  Joseph  Plumpe)  of 
the  growing  series,  Ancient  Christian  Writers 
— has  once  again  put  scholars  in  his  debt  by 
this  second  volume  of  a projected  four-volume 
work  on  Patrology.  Like  Vol.  I,  which  was 
' reviewed  in  the  Seminary  Bulletin  shortly 
after  it  appeared  in  1950,  this  volume  is  a 
veritable  thesaurus  of  information  bearing 
on  the  life,  writings,  theology,  and  influence 
of  all  the  Fathers  whose  dates  fall  within 
limits  of  the  volume.  In  addition,  Quasten 
has  provided  a simply  amazing  apparatus  of 
bibliography  on  every  aspect  of  his  subject: 
editions,  translations,  monographs,  and  studies 
in  a score  of  languages. 

The  material  in  this  second  volume,  which 
comprehends  the  Ante-Nicene  Literature 
after  Irenaeus,  is  organized  into  five  chap- 
ters. These  relate  the  essential  facts  regard- 
ing the  writers  at  Alexandria;  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine ; the  Romans ; 
the  Africans ; and  other  writers  of  the  West. 
Enough  is  quoted  from  each  representative 
author  to  suggest  something  of  his  style  and 
the  drift  of  his  argument. 

Apart  from  several  rather  insignificant 
errors  (chiefly  in  the  bibliographies)  which 
have  been  communicated  to  the  author,  the 
most  obvious  instance  where  “Homer  nods” 
is  Quasten’s  statement  that  Origen’s  com- 
mentary on  the  “Our  Father”  is  the  oldest 


which  we  possess  (p.  67)  compared  with  his 
later  declaration  that  Tertullian’s  De  ora- 
tione  contains  the  earliest  surviving  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pater  Noster  in  any  language  (p. 
296).  But  such  lapses  are  conspicuous  by 
their  rarity,  which  is  the  more  surprising  in 
view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  detail  in- 
volved in  this  work. 

It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  many  years 
will  pass  before  this  Patrology  will  be  sur- 
passed or  even  equalled.  A hint  as  to  its 
international  status  can  be  discerned  from  the 
fact  that  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
editions  are  in  process  of  preparation. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Crucial  Questions  about  the  King- 
dom of  God,  by  George  E.  Ladd,  with 
a Foreword  by  Earl  S.  Kalland  and  a 
Preface  by  Wilbur  M.  Smith.  Grand 
Rapids : Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  1952.  Pp.  193.  $3.00. 

This  book  embodies  largely  the  Sixth  An- 
nual Mid-Year  Lectures  of  Western  Con- 
servative Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  It 
deals  mainly  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  author  sum- 
marizes the  “crucial  questions”  for  his  con- 
sideration as  follows : “Is  the  kingdom  pres- 
ent or  future?  Is  it  a spiritual,  inner  reality, 
or  is  it  a kingdom  to  be  manifested  apocalyp- 
tically? Is  it  the  present  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth?  Can  it  be  both?  If  the  kingdom  is 
future,  in  what  sense  can  it  be  present  spiri- 
tual reality?  What  is  the  relationship  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  Gospels  to  the  Old 
Testament  kingdom  prophecies?  Why  does 
Matthew  speak  about  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven?” 

The  investigation  of  these  problems  is  pre- 
ceded by  a survey  of  the  main  opinions  held 
about  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  expectation 
of  an  imminent  final  coming  of  the  kingdom 
prevailed  during  the  first  two  centuries.  The 
author  is  surprised  at  the  lukewarmness  of 
Origen  and  Augustine  toward  a literal  mil- 
lenarian  interpretation.  He  concludes  that 
the  medieval  theologians  identified  the  king- 
dom with  the  visible  church,  while  the  Re- 
formers shifted  their  emphasis  and  identified 
it  with  the  invisible  church.  The  survey  con- 
cludes with  a summary  of  current  post- 
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millennial,  premillennial,  dispensational,  and 
amillennial  interpretations. 

On  the  basis  of  thorough  investigation  it 
is  rightly  concluded  that  the  kingdom  is  a 
present  spiritual  reality,  but  the  future  escha- 
tological weighs  heavier.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  many  salient  aspects  of  the 
kingdom  are  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  with 
these  in  mind  that  one  feels  that  the  definition 
which  the  author  advances,  falls  somewhat 
short : . the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 

sovereign  rule  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  creating  a people 
over  whom  he  reigns,  and  insuing  in  a realm 
or  realms  in  which  the  power  of  his  reign  is 
realized”  (p.  80). 

Due  emphasis  is  put  on  the  implications  of 
the  presence  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  for 
the  believer,  e.g.,  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  Satan  over  man  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  The  ultimate  end  of  it  all  is  the  restora- 
tion of  God’s  reign. 

In  keeping  with  the  belief  in  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  eschatological  aspect  of  the 
kingdom,  the  author  devotes  the  last  fifty 
pages  of  his  book  to  the  interpretation  of 
Revelation  twenty.  He  meets  the  objections 
to  a millennial  interpretation  with  the  classical 
arguments  and  then  proceeds  to  put  forth  a 
hermeneutic  that  finds  a literal  extended 
period  of  reign  (not  a literal  1000  years)  of 
Christ  and  those  who  experience  a first  resur- 
rection before  a second  resurrection. 

The  author  is  well  acquainted  with  recent 
trends  and  literature  on  his  subject  as  evi- 
denced by  numerous  footnotes.  On  the  whole 
he  combines  a scholastic  position  with  a 
scientific  approach.  He  deals  earnestly  with 
the  questions  about  such  an  all-important  sub- 
ject as  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  sincerity 
stimulates  interest  and  thought. 

Daniel  J.  Theron 

Interpreting  the  New  Testament, 
1900-1950,  by  Archibald  M.  Hunter. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 
First  published  in  Great  Britain,  1951. 
Pp.  144.  $2.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  a treatment 
of  New  Testament  scholarship  in  terms  of 
hermeneutics,  but  in  reality  it  is  a rather 
bold  attempt  to  cover  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  New  Testament  studies  during  the 


last  half  a century,  from  textual  criticism  to 
theology.  One  is  impressed  by  what  has  been 
encompassed  in  such  a small  scope.  The  lucid  i* 
and  lively  style  makes  it  a pleasure  to  read.  ® 

The  author  begins  by  passing  the  New  ' 
Testament  translations  in  review.  He  has  a 
word  of  commendation  for  the  reverence, 
clarity,  and  accuracy  of  Weymouth’s  transla- 
tion; characterizes  Goodspeed’s  translation  & 
as  “modernity  at  all  hazards” ; and  finds  the  It 
RSV  “a  splendid  version.”  Then  the  author  1 
turns  to  textual  criticism  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  Westcott  and  Hort’s  preference  of  1 
the  Neutral  Text  and  points  to  the  desira-  ‘ 
bility  of  more  work  on  the  Caesarean  text.  » 
A word  about  Nestle’s  Novum  testamentum 
Graece,  which  one  might  almost  style  the  t 
modern  textus  receptus,  could  possibly  have  I 
been  added. 

Dealing  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  < 
author  sums  up  the  British  attitude  toward 
Form  Criticism  as  follows:  “.  . . we  have 
been  more  or  less  agreed  that  their  results 
were  bad.”  He  sings  the  praises  of  Streeter’s 
four  document  hypothesis.  In  this  respect  it 
could  likely  have  been  pointed  out,  as  Streeter 
himself  does,  that  the  theory  of  Proto-Luke 
had  its  origin  in  the  previous  century  already. 
One  is  rather  startled  by  the  statement  “The 
Synoptic  problem  has  been  solved”  (p.  140). 

As  to  the  Gospels  and  history,  the  author 
believes  that  “the  Christ  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian tradition  was  no  dream  figure,  conjured 
up  from  Old  Testament  prophecy.”  In  a 
selective  treatment  of  the  lives  of  Jesus  he 
has  great  respect  for  Sanday’s  learning  and 
scholarship,  and  for  Denny’s  incisive  correla- 
tion of  the  mind  of  Jesus  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles.  He  castigates  Schweitzer  for 
using  his  sources  uncritically,  for  ignoring 
the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  for  making  “nonsense  of  the  ethic 
of  Jesus,”  and  for  making  Jesus  “the  deluded 
victim  of  a fixed  eschatological  programme.” 
But  he  commends  the  impetus  which  he  gave 
to  eschatological  thinking. 

It  is  pointed  out  about  the  letters  of  Paul 
that,  apart  from  Ephesians  and  the  Pastorals, 
there  is  little  doubt  today  about  their  authen- 
ticity. Regarding  the  latter  the  theory  of 
amplification  of  genuine  Pauline  fragments 
seems  the  most  plausible  to  the  author. 
The  question  about  the  place  of  the  origin  of 
the  Prison  Epistles  remains  unsettled.  The 
clamoring  for  influence  of  mystery  religions 
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:n  and  Hellenism  on  Paul  has  subsided  and  it 
id  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  it  is  now  gen- 

d.  erally  agreed  “that  the  subsoil  of  Paul’s 
w thought  remained  Jewish  to  the  very  end.” 
a Few,  if  any,  had  a more  profound  grasp  of 

e,  Jesus  than  Paul. 

Several  books  are  selected  to  illustrate  the 
o trends  of  studies  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Many 
e today  would  yield  the  apostolic  authorship, 
r C.  F.  Burney  ( Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  1922)  made  an  excellent  case  for  the 
f : thesis  that  the  author’s  mother  tongue  was 
• I Aramaic.  Bultmann’s  attempt  to  see  Mandean 
I influence  in  the  Gospel  is  dismissed  as  “Man- 
1 ’ dean  fever.”  On  the  whole  a more  conserva- 
: tive  approach  prevails  today  regarding  the 

historicity  of  the  discourses. 

Most  scholars  are  agreed  today  to  the 
common  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
I John. 

Revelation  is  no  longer  the  Melchizedek  in 
the  world  of  letters,  due  to  the  facts  that  it 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  sui  generis  and  that 
it  is  now  seen  in  its  historical  perspective. 
The  author  feels  that  it  can  be  dated  around 
A.D.  95  and  is  quite  confident  that  the  Beast 
was  Nero  ridivivus. 

The  idea  that  I Peter  was  written  to  newly 
baptized  addressees  seems  to  be  quite  plausi- 
ble— a theory  advanced  by  Perdelwitz  and 
supported  by  Streeter,  Windisch,  and  Beare. 
British  scholars,  it  asserted,  would  mostly 
hold  to  Apostolic  authorship. 

The  riddle  of  the  authorship  of  Hebrews 
remains  unsolved.  Opinion  tends  to  favor 
Rome  as  the  home  of  the  addressees.  The 
author  favors  William  Manson’s  interpreta- 
tion of  Hebrews  in  the  light  of  the  more 
than  Messianic  glimpse  of  Jesus  and  “the 
Way” — Jesus  as  the  eschatological  son  of 
Man. 

Dr.  Hunter  anticipates  a great  revival  in 
New  Testament  theology  with  certain  dis- 
tinctive tones : “much  talk  about  ‘revelation,’ 
the  recurrence  of  the  word  ‘crisis,’  the  resus- 
citation of  the  word  ‘eschatology,’  a renewed 
interest  in  the  Old  Testament  ...  a deep 
concern  to  stress  the  unity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  indeed  the  whole  Bible.”  He  selects 
1918,  the  year  of  Karl  Barth’s  commentary  of 
Romans,  as  the  beginning  of  this  renascence. 

Like  the  author  one  is  aware  of  lacunae  in 
the  book — language  of  the  New  Testament, 
canon,  hermeneutics,  commentaries,  Conti- 
nental and  American  scholarship,  etc.  Al- 
though he  sometimes  seems  to  oversimplify 


and  to  indulge  generalization  to  arrive  at 
trends,  his  book  is  a valuable  one  for  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a working  acquaintance 
of  the  field. 

Daniel  J.  Theron 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  by- 
Leonard  Hodgson.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1951.  Pp.  159.  $2.50. 

This  volume  of  the  Hale  Lectures  for  1950 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  though  delivered  ini- 
tially in  this  country,  has  a British  orienta- 
tion and  for  American  readers  a freshness 
on  that  account.  The  book  is  one  man’s 
reasoned  stating  of  the  church’s  common 
faith  about  Christ’s  atoning  death,  rather 
than  a book  about  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. It  is  done  in  plain  words  congenial  to 
the  best  secular  thought.  Hodgson  writes  as 
a believer  who  wishes  Christian  doctrine  “to 
be  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  life 
he  is  living.”  Neither  devotional  nor  polemi- 
cal, the  book  is  thoughtful  and  free  of  jargon 
that  is  merely  traditional  to  the  subject.  In  a 
footnote  toward  the  end  the  writer  whimsi- 
cally remarks  about  the  verb  “transcend” 
that  it  is  “one  that  I often  find  myself  tempted 
to  use  when  I don’t  quite  know  what  I mean 
and  want  a word  to  act  as  a cloak  for  con- 
fusion of  thought”  ! One  can  love  a theologian 
for  such  humility. 

As  for  the  discussion  itself,  Hodgson  be- 
lieves that  all  doctrine  is  “the  fruit  of  reflec- 
tion on  those  events  which  are  seen  as 
expressing  God’s  redemptive  activity”  (ch. 
I).  The  atonement  is  concerned  with  God’s 
answer  to  the  problem  of  evil  in  all  its  forms 
(ignorance,  ugliness,  suffering,  sin),  and  in- 
volves some  understanding  of  God’s  purpose 
in  creation  (ch.  II).  Related  to  the  fact  of 
creation  which  Hodgson  views  as  an  evolu- 
tionary process,  though  he  speaks  here  only 
of  limited  aspects  of  his  thought,  is  the 
problem  of  evil,  the  place  of  punishment  and 
the  meaning  of  forgiveness  (ch.  III). 

Thus  with  three  chapters  of  exposition 
Hodgson  is  prepared  to  discuss  the  incarnate 
Christ  as  God's  way  of  saving  his  creation 
from  evil  (ch.  IV),  a redemptive  activity 
which  the  risen  Lord  continues  through  his 
Body,  the  Church  (ch.  V).  The  treatment 
closes  with  reserved  but  optimistic  words  on 
the  historical  goals  of  God’s  redemptive  activ- 
ity (ch.  VI)  and  the  closing  chapter  given 
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to  the  thought  of  five  prominent  Christian 
thinkers,  ancient  and  recent,  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  belief  that  there  is  “some- 
thing accomplished,  something  done”  in 
Christ’s  atonement. 

This  reviewer  sees  at  least  two  groups  of 
readers  who  will  find  help  through  the  study 
of  this  book.  First,  those  who  have  not 
thought  much  about  systematic  theology  since 
seminary  days  and  are  using  chiefly  the  bibli- 
cal categories  in  preaching  and  teaching. 
These  readers  will  find  fresh  words  and  inter- 
connections here.  The  other  group  which 
might  profit  is  made  up  of  readers  whose 
minds  have  been  very  much  occupied  with 
modern  thought  and  theology.  Prof.  Hodgson 
is  for  them,  although  his  concern  is  with  the 
old,  old  story.  All  readers  will  probably  want 
also  to  see  Hodgson’s  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  Towards  a Christian  Philosophy. 

Elwyn  E.  Tilden,  Jr. 

Lafayette  College 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 

A History  of  Christianity,  by  Ken- 
neth Scott  Latourette.  Harper  & Broth- 
ers, New  York,  1953.  1516  pages. 
$9.50. 

At  first  glance  this  massive  work  might 
seem  to  be  merely  a summary  of  the  monu- 
mental seven-volume  treatise  A History  of 
the  Expansion  of  Christianity,  which  Dr. 
Latourette  published  between  1937  and  1945. 
It  covers  the  same  ground,  namely,  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity  from  John  the  Baptist 
to  John  R.  Mott.  And  its  chronological  pat- 
tern is  the  same.  Dr.  Latourette  believes  that 
the  Christian  movement  has  developed  in 
human  history  by  a series  of  what  he  calls 
“pulsations,”  i.e.,  forward  movements  fol- 
lowed by  recessions,  each  advance  being 
greater  and  each  recession  smaller  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  This  scheme  he  follows  in 
this  present  work  as  he  did  in  its  predecessor. 
But  none  the  less,  this  volume  is  not  a mere 
abridgement  of  the  earlier  work.  For  the 
latter,  as  its  title  indicates,  deals  primarily 
with  Christianity  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  expansion  in  the  world.  This  present 
volume,  however,  concerns  itself  with  the 
Christian  movement  in  all  its  aspects — in- 
cluding, of  course,  its  missionary  outreach, 
but  also  dealing  extensively  with  such  other 
features  of  the  Church’s  life  as  doctrine, 


worship,  and  organization.  Of  course,  in 
writing  this  new  book,  Dr.  Latourette  has 
made  ample  use  of  information  he  acquired 
in  composing  its  predecessor.  But  this  is  a 
new  and  independent  work : it  is  an  attempt 
to  trace  the  story  of  Christianity  in  all  its 
ramified  manifestations  from  the  beginning 
right  down  to  the  present  day,  and  analyze 
the  factors  which  have  determined  this  de- 
velopment. 

Certain  features  of  this  new  work  are 
worthy  of  comment.  For  one  thing,  it  is  as 
objective  as  any  such  vyork  could  possibly  be. 
Dr.  Latourette,  of  course,  makes  no  attempt 
to  conceal  his  personal  evangelical  Christian 
faith:  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  one  of 
the  main  motifs  of  this  book  is  “the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  the  power”  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  as  among  the  different 
groups  of  Christians,  he  is  strictly  and  scru- 
pulously impartial.  Though  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can Baptist,  he  gladly  recognizes  and  cor- 
dially applauds  the  contributions  which 
non-Protestant  churches  have  made  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  Christianity.  For 
example,  while  rightly  condemning  Roman 
Catholicism  for  the  papal  “pornocracy”  of 
the  later  ninth  and  early  tenth  centuries,  for 
its  use  of  secular  weapons  of  war  in  the 
Empire-Papacy  struggle,  and  for  the  pagan- 
ism of  such  Renaissance  popes  as  the  noto- 
rious Alexander  VI,  he  warmly  praises  the 
manifestations  of  Christian  vigor  and  life 
which  found  expression  in  the  Counter-Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century,  the  missionary 
expansion  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
the  even  greater  missionary  outreach  of  the 
19th  century,  which  has  carried  Roman 
Catholicism  to  much  of  the  known  world. 

Again,  Dr.  Latourette  in  this  book  views 
Christianity  from  what  may  be  described  as 
a global  perspective : he  sets  it  in  the  con- 
text of  the  larger  world  of  which  it  has  been 
a part.  Thus,  he  points  out  that  though 
Christianity  was  winning  the  Roman  Empire 
during  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory, at  that  time  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind had  not  even  heard  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Again,  he  reminds  his  readers  that  though 
the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
under  Charlemagne  in  800  was  an  impressive 
achievement,  that  Empire  was  a small  affair 
compared  with  the  Chinese  Empire  under 
the  contemporary  T’ang  Dynasty.  Once  more, 
he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
Christianity  was  experiencing  its  first  major 
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recession  between  500  and  950,  a great 
Islamic  civilization  was  being  built  up,  which 
led  the  world  in  scholarly  and  cultural 
achievement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
global  perspective  is  the  true  and  proper  con- 
text for  tracing  the  history  of  Christianity, 
a religion  which  has  always  in  principle 
claimed  the  whole  world  for  Jesus  Christ,  its 
Lord,  and  which  recently  has  become  so 
wide-spread  as  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
inhabited  globe. 

Again,  Dr.  Latourette  has  appended  to 
virtually  every  chapter  of  this  book  a well- 
selected  and  up-to-date  bibliography,  mostly 
in  English,  but  also  in  French  and  German. 
In  this  way  he  provides  the  inquiring  student 
with  ample  opportunity  intelligently  to  pursue 
in  greater  detail  the  story  which  he  tells  in 
the  text. 

This  book  is  a most  valuable  storehouse 
of  factual  information  and  sound  interpreta- 
tion. The  only  criticism  which  the  present 
reviewer  has  to  make — and  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  contents  of  the  book  as  such — is 
this,  that  it  is  too  heavy  and  unwieldy  for 
comfortable  reading.  If  it  is  to  achieve  the 
usefulness  which  it  deserves,  it  will  have  to 
be  reissued  in  two  or  even  three  volumes,  and 
if  possible,  at  a price  not  exceeding  the  cost 
of  the  present  one-volume  edition. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Apostles  oj  Discord,  by  Ralph  Lord 
Roy.  Boston : The  Beacon  Press,  1953. 
Pp.  437.  $3.75. 

This  book  is  a survey  of  what  the  author 
calls  (p.  3)  “groups  and  individuals — most 
of  them  on  the  fringes  of  Protestantism — 
who  promote  hate  and  disruption”  in  present- 
day  America.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
In  the  first,  entitled  “The  Ministry  of  Hate,” 
Dr.  Roy  describes  movements  which  seek  to 
foster  intolerance  and  hatred  of  such  minority 
groups  as  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Into  this  category  come  men  like  Gerald 
Winrod,  editor  of  The  Defender  Magazine, 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  “self-appointed  prophet 
of  American  patriots,”  and  head  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  Nationalist  Crusade;  and  Dr. 
John  O.  Beaty  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, author  of  The  Iron  Curtain  over 
America.  Under  the  caption,  “The  Ministry 
of  Disruption,”  the  second  section  of  this 
book  gives  an  account  of  groups  which  pro- 


mote disunity  and  division  among  Protes- 
tants. These  groups  include  Carl  McIntyre’s 
“American  Council  of  Christian  Churches,” 
James  W.  Fifield’s  “Spiritual  Mobilization,” 
and  Howard  E.  Kershner’s  “Christian  Eco- 
nomics.” 

Dr.  Roy  must  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  just  what  to  include  and  what  to 
omit  in  his  survey  of  these  fringe  movements ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  every 
reader  will  agree  completely  with  his  judg- 
ment in  this  matter.  To  the  present  reviewer, 
for  example,  it  is  strange  to  find  in  this  book 
a consideration  of  such  a group  as  Protestants 
and  Other  Americans  United  for  the  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  particularly  since 
Dr.  Roy  makes  this  explicit  statement : “Let 
it  be  stated  emphatically : neither  POAU  nor 
Christ’s  Mission  (which  he  also  describes) 
can  fairly  be  classified  as  part  of  the  ministry 
of  hate”  (p.  146).  But  on  the  whole,  most 
fair-minded  and  well-informed  Protestants 
will  agree  that  the  author  has  exercised  great 
care  and  discrimination  in  his  selection  of 
the  movements  with  which  he  deals  in  this 
book. 

Just  how  influential  such  groups  are  in 
contemporary  American  Protestantism,  is  a 
question  on  which  opinions  will  probably 
differ.  But  whether  this  influence  be  great 
or  small,  it  is  entirely  healthy  and  valuable 
to  have  such  a carefully  documented  and 
objective  survey  as  Dr.  Roy  provides.  He  has 
rendered  a signal  service  to  the  cause  of 
sane  American  Protestantism. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Christianity  and  the  Problem  oj  His- 
tory, by  Roger  L.  Shinn.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1953.  Pp.  302. 
$4.50. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  in  a time  of 
troubles  such  as  this  atomic  age,  in  which 
“present  fears  are  less  than  horrible  im- 
aginings,” keen  interest  should  be  expressed 
in  the  meaning  of  human  history.  Since  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  lay  historians  like 
A.  J.  Toynbee  and  Herbert  Butterfield  and 
theologians  like  John  Baillie,  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr and  E.  C.  Rust,  have  published  books 
dealing  with  this  absorbing  question.  The 
present  volume  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Shinn  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
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subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Dr.  Shinn  starts  with  Augustine,  in  whose 
De  Civitate  Dei  he  finds  the  first  developed 
exposition  of  the  Christian  understanding  of 
history.  He  then  considers  the  viewpoints 
of  later  Christian  thinkers  who  have  ex- 
panded certain  ideas  originally  found  in 
Augustine’s  work.  For  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
purpose  of  human  history  is  virtually  realized 
in  the  development  of  the  hierarchical  church. 
For  Luther,  again,  eschatology  is  of  first 
importance,  while  Calvin  stresses  the  dynamic 
character  of  history,  under  the  control  of 
God’s  sovereign  grace — though  he  finds  his- 
tory’s complete  meaning  and  fulfillment  not 
within  but  beyond  itself. 

Dr.  Shinn  then  analyzes  two  modern  in- 
terpretations of  history — the  liberal  doctrine 
of  automatic  progress  and  dialectical  ma- 
terialism, the  gospel  according  to  St.  Marx. 
Then  he  expounds  the  views  of  certain 
present-day  Roman  Catholic  thinkers — prin- 
cipally Jacques  Maritain  and  Christopher 
Dawson — who  have  sought  to  interpret  his- 
tory from  the  point  of  view  of  their  dogmatic 
presuppositions.  Thereafter,  he  deals  with  the 
recent  rediscovery  of  Biblical  eschatology 
by  such  Protestant  theologians  as  Karl  Barth 
and  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  A chapter  analyzing 
Toynbee’s  interpretation  completes  this  his- 
torical survey. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  Dr.  Shinn  ex- 
pounds his  own  viewpoint.  Recognizing  that 
no  neat  over-all  explanation  is  possible  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  maintaining  belief  in  God’s  Provi- 
dence— that  is,  trust  in  the  mysterious  sov- 
ereignty of  God’s  holy  love  revealed  finally 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

This  book  has  certain  solid  merits.  For  one 
thing,  Dr.  Shinn  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
recent  fruitful  discussion  of  the  subject,  both 
secular  and  Christian;  and  in  an  appendix 
entitled  “A  Guide  to  Some  Literature  in  the 
Field,”  he  lists  some  of  the  most  important 
books  on  this  question.  Again,  he  deals 
critically,  yet  discerningly,  with  such  recent 
interpretations  of  history  as  the  doctrine  of 
progress  and  Marx’s  dialectical  materialism. 
Finally,  in  his  constructive  statement  of  his 
own  viewpoint,  he  maintains  a truly  Chris- 
tian balance  between  hope  and  this  world  and 
fulfilment  in  eternity — the  kind  once  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Baron  von  Hugel  as  “a 


sufficient  other-worldliness  without  fanati- 
cism, and  a sufficient  this-worldliness  with- 
out Philistinism.”  ,T  ,r  Tt 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Lily  Among  the  Thorns,  by  Howard 
G.  Hageman.  New  York:  The  Half 
Moon  Press,  1953.  Pp.  154.  $0.85. 

In  this  book  the  Reverend  Howard  G. 
Hageman,  the  scholarly  young  minister  of 
the  North  Reformed  Church  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  traces  the  history  and  describes  the  on- 
going activities  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America — formerly  known  as  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church — the  oldest  Protestant  body 
in  the  New  World  with  a continuous  min- 
istry. Mr.  Hageman  begins  with  the  Ref- 
ormation, dealing  especially  with  the  work 
of  John  Calvin,  by  whom  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Netherlands  as  elsewhere 
was  so  deeply  influenced.  After  describing 
the  heroic  struggle  against  Spain,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  and  the  formation  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Netherlands,  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  migration  to  New  Amsterdam 
in  the  early  17th  century,  and  the  setting  up 
of  the  Dutch  Church  on  American  soil.  He 
then  summarizes  the  main  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Church  in  America — its  cutting 
loose  after  the  Revolution  from  its  depend- 
ence on  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  its  ex- 
pansion during  the  19th  century  as  a result 
of  the  “Second  Dutch  Migration,”  and  its 
steady  if  unspectacular  growth  during  the 
present  century.  Then  in  a series  of  chapters 
Mr.  Hageman  outlines  the  salient  beliefs  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  its  worship  and  or- 
ganization, the  educational  activities  which 
it  sponsors,  and  finally  its  relations  with  other 
Protestant  bodies,  particularly  those  of  the 
Reformed  tradition  to  which  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Hageman’s  book,  based  as  it  is  on 
accurate  knowledge  and  sound  perception, 
and  interestingly  written,  is  eminently  read- 
able. In  these  days,  when  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  is  drawing  the  non-Roman 
churches  together  as  never  before  in  their  his- 
tory, this  book  should  be  widely  read,  not 
only  by  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  but  also  by  other  Protestants,  and 
not  least  by  Presbyterians,  with  whose 
church  the  Reformed  Church  has  so  much 


in  common. 


Norman  V.  Hope 
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The  Douglass  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons— 1954,  by  Earl  L.  Douglass.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York,  1953. 
$2.95. 

This  book  of  exposition  on  the  Uniform 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons  has, 
for  a number  of  years,  appeared  under  the 
title  of  the  “Snowden-Douglass”  Lessons,  it 
being  a continuation  of  the  lesson  com- 
mentary written  for  many  years  by  Dr. 
Snowden.  This  book  has  been  written,  since 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Snowden,  by  Dr.  Earl 
Douglass,  of  Princeton,  and  now  very  prop- 
erly goes  forward  under  his  name  alone. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  fourteenth  volume  written 
by  Dr.  Douglass.  Though  compact,  the  book 
has  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  pages  and 
gives  a wealth  of  material  on  every  lesson 
for  the  year  1954- 

Like  former  volumes,  this  is  the  one  well- 
known  commentary  which  treats  the  lessons 
in  a homiletic  way  and,  hence,  is  not  only 
a book  to  use  with  the  lessons  in  Bible  school, 
but  is  an  inspiring  help  in  any  course  of 
Bible  study  a minister  or  teacher  may  be 
called  upon  to  give.  A series  of  these  volumes 
over  a few  years  would  be  more  valuable  to 
a pastor  or  Bible  instructor  than  a whole 
set  of  ordinary  commentaries,  in  our  estima- 
tion. What  a mine  they  would  be  also  for 
prayer-meeting  topics ! 

Many  of  our  students  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  work  in  small  churches 
where  the  International  Lessons  are  still 
used,  or  have  adult  classes  that  use  this  series. 
They  find  this  volume  of  great  inspiration 
and  use  it  continually. 

This  year  “something  new  has  been  added.” 
There  are  suggestions  for  audio-visual  aids 
to  be  used  with  every  lesson.  These  have 
been  compiled  by  Miss  Marisa  Keeney  who 
formerly  worked  with  Dr.  Douglass  and  is 
a graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  school  of  Christian  Education. 
This  will  be  a feature  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  Bible  school  superintendents  and 
others  who  plan  exercises  for  the  whole 
school. 

Also  of  special  value  are  the  “Suggested 
Questions  and  Topics  for  Discussion,”  as 
well  as  the  “Hints  for  Teachers”  which  come 
after  the  regular  exposition  of  the  lesson. 
All  in  all,  here  is  a book  that  is  vital, 


Si 

positive  and  consecrated  Bible  exposition 
at  its  best,  as  well  as  one  which  offers  many 
fine  illustrations  and  quotations.  Just  give 
Earl  Douglass  a temperance  lesson  and  he 
is  at  his  best.  How  we  do  need  such  lessons 
when  drink  is  threatening  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  nation! 

J.  Christy  Wilson 

Song  of  the  Arab,  by  Rolla  Foley. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1953.  Pp.  170.  $3.50. 

Here  is  the  book  we  have  long  awaited — 
the  description  of  Christian  observance  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  in  the  indigenous  contemporary 
Middle  East.  The  picture  set  forth  is  that 
of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  and  is  set 
against  a background  of  pageantry  involving 
the  dramas  of  ancient  rites  concerning  the 
several  groups  embraced  by  Christianity  as 
it  is  practiced  by  the  Arabs,  namely  Eastern 
Orthodoxy,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  Protes- 
tantism. 

The  author  is  fully  competent.  Mr.  Foley 
spent  seven  years  in  the  Middle  East  as  mis- 
sionary, educator  and  music  consultant.  He 
has  taught  music  at  various  universities  in  this 
country  and  is  especially  well  known  for  his 
work  with  the  Aeolian  Choir  of  Wilmington 
University. 

Mr.  Foley  dwells  on  the  Middle  Eastern 
Christian  folk  music,  which  sprang  out  of 
the  ceremonies  and  festivities  of  the  Church 
in  this  area,  type  of  melody  which  for  all 
its  beauty  and  sincerity  remains  undiscovered 
by  the  major  portions  of  today’s  world.  De- 
scribing these  folk-expressions  and  the  tradi- 
tions in  which  they  are  steeped — in  their 
bright  and  primitive  colors — Mr.  Foley 
presents  the  Western  world  with  a truly 
fascinating  picture  of  Arab  culture. 

As  a background,  the  book  contains  brief 
but  highly  suggestive  chapters  dealing  with 
the  Holy  Land  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  partitioning  of  Palestine  into 
its  two  spheres  of  Israel  and  Arab  Palestine. 
It  makes  vividly  clear  the  many  churches 
and  shrines  of  the  Holy  Land — the  birth- 
place of  Christ,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
the  stations  of  the  Cross.  Graphically,  and 
yet  with  due  regard  for  spiritual  symbolism, 
the  countless  Biblical  sites  which  the  pilgrim 
might  wish  to  see,  are  touched  upon. 
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There  is  a treatment  of  the  Well  of  the 
Magi,  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  and  of 
the  olive  trees  in  the  shepherds’  fields.  The 
historian,  musicologist  and  folk  specialist, 
will  find  these  religious  folk  songs  and  chants 
of  great  interest,  remainders  of  the  pre- 
Israel  era.  This  is  a first-hand  account  of 
native  Christianity  in  the  Middle  East  as 
it  exists  today. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

A Survey  of  American  Interests  in 
the  Middle  East,  by  Frances  C.  Matti- 
son,  ed.  The  Middle  East  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1953.  Pp.  120. 

$2.75- 

This  book  in  paper  cover  is  a great  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  Middle  East  studies 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  provides,  in 
addition  to  bibliography,  an  index  of  or- 
ganizations in  the  region,  and  business  firms, 
philanthropic,  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  U.S.  Government  agencies. 
The  survey  was  begun  in  1950  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
useful  to  the  Middle  East  Institute  in  help- 
ing American  graduate  students  plan  careers 
in  the  modern  Middle  East.  But  the  nature 
of  the  coverage  makes  the  book  useful  to 
many  other  groups.  The  following  countries 
are  included  in  this  survey : Aden,  Afghan, 
Algeria,  Bahrein,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Eritrea,  Oman,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Somaliland,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
and  Yemen,  as  well  as  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Israel,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya, 
Morocco,  and  Muscat. 

This  work  is  more  than  a directory  and 
is  indispensable  for  any  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  Americans  are  doing  in  the  Middle 
East.  While  emphasis  is  on  the  three  fields 
of  culture,  religion,  and  diplomacy,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Christian  religious  im- 
pact is  considerable. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Religion  and  the  Growing  Mind,  by 
Basil  A.  Yeaxlee.  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut: The  Seabury  Press.  1952.  220 
pages.  $3.00. 

We  have  come  to  expect  helpful  and 
competent  things  from  Dr.  Yeaxlee  in  the 


field  of  religious  education.  His  Lifelong 
Education,  Spiritual  Values  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion, and  The  Approach  to  Religious  Educa- 
tion have  found  an  eager  and  a wide  read- 
ing among  educators  in  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

This  present  volume  is  one  of  a growing 
list  in  the  psychology  of  religious  develop- 
ment. Keenly  aware  of  the  advances  made  in 
the  science  of  psychology  in  recent  years, 
Dr.  Yeaxlee  brings  these  to  bear  upon  his 
study  of  the  growth  of  religion  in  life  from 
infancy  on  through  middle  adolescence.  In 
the  last  two  chapters,  he  makes  the  implica- 
tions of  these  findings  relevant  to  parents 
and  teachers. 

Dr.  Yeaxlee  comes  to  grips  with  the  view 
current  among  many  psychologists  that 
religion  is  either  outgrown  or  an  illusion. 
He  finds  religion  native  to  man’s  being;  it 
is  integrally  associated  with  the  parent-child 
relationship.  Children,  he  finds,  live  in  a 
world  of  fancy — as  they  should.  Passing 
through  a critical  and  realistic  period  (7-1 1 ) 
they  come  to  grapple  with  the  reality  of  the 
self  in  early  adolescence.  After  that,  they 
seem  to  settle  down  into  a maturing  process. 
Sex,  according  to  Yeaxlee,  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the  self. 

Religion  is  not  a part  of  life;  it  is  a 
master  sentiment  which  pervades  the  whole 
person.  All  that  life  is  may  be  integrated 
around  that  which  is  of  greatest  value.  Man 
is  natively  religious;  it  is  not  his  to  de- 
termine whether  he  will  have  a religion 
or  not.  The  major  question  is:  What  religion 
will  he  have? 

Dr.  Yeaxlee  indicates  in  many  places  the 
ways  in  which  the  great  Christian  realities 
of  God,  Christ,  the  Church  and  others  can 
be  related  to  this  religious  development. 
And  he  believes  that  as  psychologists  pursue 
their  studies  to  profounder  depths,  they  will 
come  to  see  that  the  Christian  faith  “fits” 
the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  human  life. 

The  teacher,  parent — and  theologian — will 
find  much  of  interest  in  this  book  on  such 
subjects  as:  myth  and  childhood;  the  realism 
of  children  from  7-1 1 years  of  age;  the 
I-Thou  relationship  between  parents  and 
children,  and  children  and  God;  the  mean- 
ing of  redemption  for  juniors;  the  evoca- 
tion of  religious  responses  in  adolescence ; 
the  meaning  of  conversion ; and  many  other 
subj  ects. 
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This  is  a good  book,  and  one  that  deserves 
reading  and  study  by  preachers,  teachers  and 
parents.  While  published  a number  of  years 
ago,  its  appearance  in  a third  edition  proves 
that  it  has  great  merit. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

The  Student  Prayer  Book,  by  John 
Oliver  Nelson  (Ed.).  New  York:  As- 
sociation Press,  1953.  237  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  its  kind  for  stu- 
dents and  young  people’s  groups  in  America. 
It  is  an  answer  to  a long  felt  need  that  there 
should  be  a prayer  book  for  students  and 
that  it  should  represent  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  the  student  Christian  movement  in 
America. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  John  Oliver 
Nelson,  a committee,  including  representa- 
tives of  five  major  denominations  and  of 
many  student  organizations,  spent  several 
years  in  compiling  this  meaningful  and  useful 
manual.  It  consists  of  four  main  sections : 
Part  I is  intended  for  private  devotion  and 
has  readings  and  prayers  for  fourteen  days, 
both  morning  and  evening.  Part  II  features 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  worship  and  in- 
corporates in  splendid  succession  the  main 
themes  of  the  Christian  faith.  Part  III  at- 
tempts to  gather  up  the  many  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  students  in  relation  to  their 
vocation,  studies,  campus  life,  and  their  role 
in  the  Church  and  the  world.  Part  IV  is 
more  general  and  provides  a rich  resource 
of  prayers  for  special  occasions. 

Since  this  is  the  first  Student  Prayer 
Book  published  in  America,  one  is  not  able 
to  evaluate  it  comparatively.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  use  it  for  even  a few  weeks  with- 
out realizing  its  excellence.  The  purpose 
behind  the  compilation  is  expressed  in  the 
Preface : “It  is  intended  for  the  seat-rack  in 
many  a small  chapel,  for  student  services  in 
conference  grove  or  prayer  circle,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  study  table  and  the  bedside 
where  private  devotion  is  likely  to  be  kept.” 
The  entire  book  is  adequate  in  the  fullest 
sense  for  this  purpose. 

Your  reviewer  can  commend  no  devotional 
book  with  more  satisfaction  than  this  one. 
No  student,  minister,  or  leader  among  young 
people  should  be  without  it.  It  is  a treasure 
of  devotional  material,  gathered  from  many 


sources,  ecumenical  in  character  and  evan- 
gelical in  spirit,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
used  easily  and  profitably  in  both  private 
and  corporate  worship. 

Donald  Macleod 

Christian  Worship,  by  George  Hed- 
ley.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1953.  306 
pp.  $4.50. 

This  is  a good  book  on  a timely  subject. 
With  the  revival  of  interest  in  worship  in 
the  Protestant  tradition  and  the  renewed 
emphases  upon  making  worship  more  orderly 
and  meaningful,  Dr.  George  Hedley  has  done 
us  all  a distinct  service  in  preparing  so 
readable  and  informative  a volume.  As 
Chaplain  to  the  students  at  Mills  College, 
Oakland,  California,  he  has  kept  a sensitive 
ear  to  the  inquiries  of  youth  concerning  the 
value  and  reality  of  worship.  Stimulated  by 
these,  and  out  of  his  own  thinking  and 
scholarly  research,  Dr.  Hedley  has  produced 
a book  which  will  be  a significant  addition 
to  a growing  bibliography  on  this  very  im- 
portant, though  long  neglected,  subject.  It 
is  no  surprise  that  the  Religious  Book  Club 
has  chosen  it  for  its  December  (1953)  selec- 
tion and  referred  to  it  as  “the  most  stimu- 
lating book  on  worship  that  has  appeared  in 
many  years.” 

There  are  fourteen  chapters  that  deal  with 
a wide  range  of  studies  in  the  general  field 
of  worship.  One  is  struck  by  the  broad 
and  inclusive  sweep  of  topics : worship  and 
ritual,  church  architecture  and  furnishings, 
symbols,  Christian  Year,  hymns,  prayers, 
preaching,  Sacraments,  family  worship  and 
private  devotions.  Some  fifty  pages  of  ap- 
pendices are  given  to  bibliographical  ma- 
terials, orders  of  worship,  and  the  format 
of  the  Church  Year.  In  each  of  these  presen- 
tations, Dr.  Hedley  tries  to  give  the  Biblical 
background  and  sanction,  and  shows  his  per- 
sonal concern  for  a proper  perspective  in 
dealing  with  our  heritage  in  worship.  His 
approach  is  never  negative,  but  his  attempt 
to  be  helpful  and  honestly  informative  gives 
him  the  right  to  castigate  us  occasionally 
for  any  bias,  pettiness,  or  clumsiness  in  mat- 
ters having  to  do  with  the  public  worship 
of  God.  No  chapter  is  without  valuable  source 
material  and  useful  directions,  especially  his 
treatment  of  church  music,  public  prayer, 
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and  the  giving  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion  (Chaps.  VII,  VIII  and  XI). 
Here  he  sounds  a note  of  urgency  regarding 
attitudes,  orders,  and  decorum  which,  in 
view  of  our  needs,  is  all  the  more  timely. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Dr.  Hedley’s  book 
is  without  weaknesses.  No  volume  on  wor- 
ship has  received  the  laurel  for  being  the 
most  adequate  thing  in  the  field.  Indeed  the 
author  would  be  the  last  one  to  lay  claim 
to  uniformity  of  excellence  among  his  chap- 
ters. Some  (Chaps.  V,  VII,  VIII  and  XII) 
are  more  worthwhile  than  others,  whereas 
Chaps.  I and  VI,  for  example,  are  disap- 
pointing because  the  theological  bases  of 
worship  and  of  the  format  of  the  act  of  wor- 
ship are  omitted  entirely.  Our  sorry  plight 
in  many  areas  of  Protestant  worship  is 
simply  that  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are  or  what  we  ought  to  do.  No  effort  to 
rediscover  worship  will  have  any  appreciable 
results  unless  there  is  a clear  and  sound 
recognition  of  the  theological  presuppositions, 
that  give  form,  purpose,  and  meaning  to  the 
elements  of  our  acts  of  worship. 

Relative  to  matters  of  church  architecture 
and  furnishings  of  the  sanctuary,  frequently 
Dr.  Hedley  gives  the  impression  that  the 
dictates  of  utility  should  take  precedence 
over  beauty,  tradition,  and  symbolic  mean- 
ing. If  he  is  serious  on  this  point,  then  the 
central  pulpit,  as  any  preacher  knows,  is 
preferable  for  preaching  than  the  chancel 
arrangement.  Even  the  finer  examples  of 
American  Church  architecture  (cf.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram)  are  not  even  mentioned. 

In  the  matter  of  church  music  and  the 
service  of  praise,  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  subjective  and  objective  hymns. 
And  in  the  bibliographical  lists  in  the  Ap- 
pendices, which  Dr.  Hedley  does  not  claim 
to  be  exhaustive,  one  is  surprised,  neverthe- 
less, to  find  the  omission  of  names  such  as 
William  D.  Maxwell  and  Scott  Brenner. 

This  volume,  however,  merits  wide  atten- 
tion and  reading,  especially  for  classroom 
purposes  and  among  young  ministers  who 
are  looking  for  authentic  guidance  and  di- 
rectives in  matters  of  worship  and  devotion. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Recovery  of  Humanity,  by 
James  D.  Smart.  Philadelphia:  West- 
minster Press,  1953.  Pp.  157.  $2.50. 


Those  who  know  James  D.  Smart’s  in-  & 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Presbyterian  » 
Church,  USA,  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  new  Gs 
curriculum  for  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion,  will  receive  with  enthusiasm  and  interest 
this  first  volume  of  sermons  from  his  pen. 

To  few  men  is  it  given  to  be  so  competent  ® 
and  versatile  in  several  fields  as  Dr.  Smart, 
for  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a preacher,  u 
teacher,  and  writer  of  unusual  quality. 

Here  Dr.  Smart  sets  out  to  give  us  not 
just  another  volume  of  sermons,  but  he  states  p 
in  his  Introduction  that  he  has  a homiletical  on 
purpose  in  mind,  namely,  to  encourage  a U 
revival  of  expository  preaching.  His  initial  la 
advantage  is  that  he  believes  in  it  and  feels  «! 
that  the  time  is  urgent  for  “a  genuine,  cou-  cm 
rageous,  proclamation  of  Biblical  truth.”  fc 
Only  this  type  of  preaching,  he  considers,  * 
has  a message  and  a right  to  counteract  the 
“dehumanization”  of  men  and  women  in  0i 
these  times.  Unless  there  is  a recovery  of  *| 
“God-centeredness”  under  the  auspices  and  j# 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  pulpit,  the  Church  sl 
cannot  prove  itself  equal  to  the  malaise  of  J; 
this  generation. 

This  book  falls  into  two  parts.  There  are 
nine  sermons  under  the  general  theme  “The 
Divine  Invasion  of  Humanity”  and  eight 
sermons  under  “The  Divine  Invasion  of  the 
Church  and  the  World.”  His  individual  topics 
are  not  spectacular  or  superficial,  but  sug- 
gest the  same  high  order  of  taste  and  think- 
ing that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
this  writer. 

Dr.  Smart  writes  well.  His  vocabulary 
shows  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  his 
scholarly  background  in  classical  studies. 
Page  after  page  present  these  or  similarly 
conspicuous  observations  that  make  the 
reader  stop  and  reflect:  “It  (the  modern 
world)  calls  it  nonsense  to  talk  of  God  be- 
coming man  in  Jesus  Christ ; it  will  have 
only  a human  Jesus  whom  it  can  admire 
and  patronize”  (p.  24).  “Those  who  have 
no  god  but  self,  have  no  world  to  live  in 
but  the  darkness  of  their  own  souls”  (p.  30). 

Your  reviewer  feels,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Dr.  Smart  does  not  fulfill  what  he  sets 
out  technically  to  achieve.  He  deplores  the 
lack  of  sound  expository  preaching  in  the 
contemporary  pulpit,  yet  not  all  these  sermons 
can  be  considered  to  be  expository  in  a 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  For  example, 
the  sermon  entitled  “The  Liberation  of 
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Man”  is  a topical  discourse  on  Freedom 
and  could  be  based  just  as  easily  upon 
Galatians  5:1  as  upon  John  8:31,32.  As  inter- 
pretations of  doctrine,  they  are  all  praise- 
worthy attempts,  but  all  too  frequently  the 
writer  has  fallen  short  of  the  real  aim  of 
expository  preaching:  “The  preacher  is  not 
an  interpreter  of  the  Bible  as  much  as  he  is 
an  interpreter  of  life  by  the  Bible”  (Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin). 

This  leads  us  to  make  one  or  two  more 
particular  observations.  So  much  preaching 
overlooks  the  question  “How?”  It  is  as  the 
lady  remarked  to  Dr.  James  Stalker,  “We 
have  an  excellent  clergyman,  but  he  never 
tells  us  where  to  begin.”  Again  and  again 
one  could  wish  that  Dr.  Smart  would  tell 
his  hearers  how  to  transact  this  great  busi- 
ness for  themselves. 

There  is  also  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  apt  illustrations,  of  names  of  people  in 
whose  lives  these  Christian  principles  have 
been  vindicated,  and  of  references  to  the 
abundant  resources  of  contemporary  and 
classical  literature. 


One  wonders,  moreover,  if  Dr.  Smart  is 
not  guilty  of  the  denominational  bias  he  de- 
plores as  he  attempts  to  justify  unity  as 
against  union,  when  he  writes,  “Do  not  let 
anyone  tell  you  that  the  existence  of  de- 
nominations is  something  of  which  we  should 
be  ashamed.  It  is  not  true.  It  is  a cause 
for  shame  only  when  denominational  loyalty 
becomes  the  basis  for  proud  and  superior 
attitudes  which  destroy  the  possibility  of  fel- 
lowship with  other  Christians”  (p.  118). 

Can  anyone,  who  is  the  least  bit  sensitive 
to  the  vast  moral  need  of  our  times  and  the 
Church’s  straitened  resources  to  meet  it, 
still  not  be  ashamed  to  see  five  or  six 
Protestant  denominations  in  every  town  or 
village,  overlapping,  duplicating,  and  vying 
with  one  another  in  order  merely  to  survive? 
When  unity  of  Christian  purpose  is  genuine, 
actual  union  is  inevitable. 

One  minor  slip  in  the  type : on  page  32, 
“every”  should  read  “ever.” 

Donald  Macleod 
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